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A NEW SERIES 


Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic 
Book I., $ .30; Book II., $ .40; Book IIl., $ .50 


By Isaac O. Winstow, M. A., Principal of Thayer Street Grammar 
School, Providence, R. I. 


Some of its noteworthy characteristics are: 

1. It adopts the conservative middle ground between the plan of 
one or two books and that of a separate book for each school year. 

2. By following the parallel or spiral method, the different subjects 
are not presented separately as complete wholes. but alternate at suffi- 
cient intervals in accordance with the ability of the child. 

3. A complete index in each book makes it easy to find any par- 
ticular fact or principle. 

4 The pupil is kept busy with a varied application of the prin- 
ciples he has mastered, instead of being too rapidly crowded forward 
into greater difficulties. 

5. The problems are based upon facts gathered from history, geog- 
raphy, nature study, astronomy, and physics, as well as upon the cus- 
tomary commercial transactions. 

6. Genuine mathematical thought is developed by the judicious 
use of mental work and special drill exercises. 

7. Simple geometrical forms and the elementary principles of 
algebra have been gradually introduced. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTON 


NEW BOOKS 
Spelling and Word-Building 


BY EUGENE BOUTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass. 


The plan of the book is original. Words are taught 
as individuals. Pictures tell their meaning to the eye. 
Word-building exercises teach the phonetic laws that con- 
trol the spelling of regular English words. First Reader 
words only. Over 250 illustrations. (Jn press.) | 


Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 


CICERO’S ORATIONS, by Ronert W. Tunstaty, Jacob Tome Institute, Maryland. 
SELECIIONS FROM THE ELEGIAC POETS, by Jesse B. Carrer, Princeton University. 
CICERO, DE OFFICIIS, Book I., by F. E. Rockwoop, Bucknell University. 
CICERO’S SECOND PHILIPPIC, by E. G. Sinter, New York University. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR, VERGIL’S AENEID, and a new LATIN EXERCISE-BOOK 
will soon be added to the Preparatory Series. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


43--47 East Tenth Street, New York 


BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 


Direct Help to the Primary Teacher 
THE SECOND YEAR /N SCHOOL 


By HENRIETTA M. LILLEY 


Giving detailed and correlated work for every month in 


Nature Study Number Work Drawing Making 
Literature Language Painting Music 
History Writing Modeling 


Miss Lilley is a teacher in the California (Pa.) State Normal School, and gives the work as there 
carried on. No book so directly helpful to the second grade teacher has ever been published. 


Cloth, 16mo, pp. 220. Price, $1.00. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“INFINITE RICHES” 


GUIDE T0 EUROPE 


rail $1 .25, postpaid 
Thoroughly revised every year. Complete, concise, handy; so compact as to be carried 
in a man’s hip pocket, or in a woman's muff—an advantage appreciated by a traveler. 
SOME OPINIONS 


....-Absolutely one of the essentials for Europe. The 


From year to year we have recommended the annual 
issues of The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe.” It | writer uses it every summer; has studied it repeatedly 
is a most comprehensive guide book,and the amount of | from cover to cover; and would ho more think of going 


information compressed into its small bulk is wonder- | without it than of going without his passage ticket.— 
Country Gentleman, May Iith, 1900. 


ful.— The Press, Philadelphia Pa., April 28th, 1900, 
Edmund C, Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman are the 


....1 have had your Pocket-Guide two trips, and hope 
you will continue to print it,as I never want to take | editors of ‘“* The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe,” 
another trip without a copy of your handy little book. | and this fact carries weight. The little volume is actu- 
—W. S. Williams, Providence, R. 1., Januay lith, 1900. readable, suited 
- ol ; 28 to its purpose. 8 study of details is impressive..... 
The work of experts in guide-book literature. — Koston. | "7, . Argonaut, San Francisco, Cal., April 16, 1900. 
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The Old Stand-by 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


The Falcon No. 048. 
The Universal Favorite. 


. The Most Popular Pens in Use. 
Sold by all Stationers. 


Found, Appreciated, and Sold Everywhere. 
26 John St., New York. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works! Cainden, xs. 


For thirty years the Drxon Co. have been 


Andrew Carnegie says: 
“No price is too dear to pay for perfection.” 


trying to obtain that for which Mr. Carnegie says “no price is too dear to pay.” To any 
teacher that is interested in the use of the very best materials in school work the Dr1xon 


Co. will be glad to send samples of their AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS; these are as near 


perfection as anything that has been made up to the present time. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N .J. 


expending large sums of money annually in 
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Manfrs. and Importers of 
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AND 
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APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Chemical Apparatus 
Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


THE SMITH 
PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER, 
4 after an expe- 
rience of many years in educational 
institutions, has proved to be the 
most durable writing machine, the 
simplest to learn and operate, and 
the most modern in point of its im. 
provements The typewriter in a 
school is a teacher of spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and para- 
graphiog. Its use places a premium 
on neatness and accuracy. 


Ask for our printed matter. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


SYRACUSE, N Y. U.S.A. 


KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 
WITH THE 
MOTION OF THE WORLD 
A JUVENILE “ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.” 


If education be a preparation for 
the busin ss of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
General Agents for New England. 


The Grand 


at Paris, 


Prize 


WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
other pen - maker has it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRINE. 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


», Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


“It gives me 


convinced that the ‘ 


Price, 83.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


not believe that there is an 
either in the school or the office. 


pw pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
4 the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 

dem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 


other which at all compares with this one for use 
JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Soard of E 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


FABER 


LEAD PENCILS. 


PENHOLDERS 
RUBBER ERASERS 


EDW. E. BABB & CO. 
New England Agents 
25 Arch St, 


Boston, Mass. 


Etc s Etc s 
For School Use 


Oldest Lead Pencil Factory in America 
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THING! 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire to 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

‘The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 
with ‘‘ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
4 cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JouRNAL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder | 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 15§ cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given F'ree 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
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Large, Distinct, Durable 
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Political and Test Maps 
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Globes, Books, 
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Send for Catalogue 


JL. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 
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70 Fifth Ave. 
New York City BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
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Fast Train Service 
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For tickets and information apply at any 
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THE MAGAZINE 


Education me 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epriror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


it is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recogniz:s the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere ‘ make shift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 

THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Lady or Gentleman 
to travel and ap- 
point agents for our 


superb line of publi- 


cations. Absolutely 
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OLD-TIME DUTIES. 

An old record sums up the duties of a New Eng- 
land schoolmaster of 1661 as follows:— 

1. ‘To act as court messenger. 

2. ‘To serve summonses. 

3. ‘To conduct certain ceremonial services of the 
church. 

4. ‘To lead the Sunday choir. 

5. To ring the bell for public worship. 

6. ‘To dig graves. 

?. To take charge of the school. 

8. To perform other occasional duties. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES IN HIGHER ED.- 
UCATION. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


Abstract of Address at University Convocation, Albany, 
July 2, 1901.] 


At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of Boston University, President Eliot of Harvard 
said: “Boston University has made greater advance 
in her first twenty-five years than Harvard College 
made in her first two hundred years.” 

Thirty years ago any young man could have taken 
from Harvard College or any other educational in- 
stitution in America in four years all that it had to 
vive, while to-day one cannot get a twentieth part of 
it in that time. Then the lad was for the univer- 
sity, now the university is for the youth. When 
Oregon planted her vast apple orchards, she was 
paralyzed to find them ruined by pests, and issued an 
ediet requiring every owner of trees to protect them, 
hut the law was inoperative. Then the state placed 
a fine upon the man that put upon the market de- 
fective apples, and immediately every man sought 
the most approved means of spraying his orchard. 
The edict has gone forth that the university is to be 
judged by the soundness of the fruit it puts upon 
ihe market. Even classic Harvard realizes that its 
prosperity depends, not upon its dead languages, but 
upon its living issues, and her professors are keenly 
alive to the opportunities for employment for her 
graduates, and they make themselves advance agents 
for the prosperity of her young men. One of her 
professors, for instance, said to a young man from 
Chicago: “If you take this four years’ course, you 
will find ready employment.” He took the course, 
and as the time for graduation drew near he saw 
no evidences of any interest in his case, but on Com- 
mencement week he received a letter from the presi- 
dent of one of the leading establishments in Penn- 
sylvania saying: “Professor of Harvard recom- 
mends you highly. You ean come to us any time 
you please between now and September and you will 
find employment awaiting you.” That is a sample 
merely of the classical appreciation of the import- 
ance of putting good products upon a good market. 

Railroading is now one of America’s leading in- 
terests, and in consequence an Kastern university put 
in a railroad department. The students built a 
locomotive, put all the parts together, finished every 
hearing to perfection, polished the brass to the limit, 
and rattled off their knowledge of their product. 
But they never got up steam, never moved a wheel. 
It was the University of Illinois that dared to get on 
without a show locomotive, but made a dynanome- 


ter car, and sent the senior class in the railroad de- 
partment out to live on the Illinois Central railroad 
for weeks at a time, measuring every conceivable 
phase of track, grade, power, resistance, brake, and 
wheel. Then the immense Big Four system urged 
them to send the next senior class to that road, and 
now the New York Central issues a Macedonian cry 
for the seniors of the University of Illinois to come 
over to the land of Harvard and Yale, Columbia and 
Cornell and give them scientific enlightenment on 
railroading. 

Where did the University of Illinois get the wis- 
dom and courage to abandon the show locomotive 
and get out on to the railroad, with her multitude 
of instruments for scientific measurements? She 
came here to Albany for her president, and to a 


MILEs O'BRIEN, 
President of School Board, New York City. 


Massachusetts normal school for the head of her 
railroad department. Dut neither President Draper 
nor Professor Breckenbridge ever received the regu- 
lation classical training, but they have sent the 
student membership of the University of Illinois 
from 750 to 3,000, and the appropriations from 
$300,000 to $00,000 in seven years, and they have 
taught the greatest railroad in the world to come to 
them to learn how to take President Eliot and Seth 
Low to the Pan-American in the most scientific 
manner. 

These classical institutions command the admira- 
tion of the world, and yet they do appear very ridicu- 
lous at times and they must enjoy laughing at 
themselves. 

Think of a college with a regulation that no 
honorary degree can be given in the absence of the 
person honored, even though the dangerous illness of 
a wife or the funeral of a son makes it impossible. 
It looks very much like making a show window 
model of some distinguished foreigner or American 
for university advancement. It is a delightful cus- 
tom for an historic institution to honor a worthy 
leader, but a locomotive for show purposes does not 
make a railroad department, and an invitation from 
the New York Central railroad to a university is a 
higher honor than the acceptance of a hundred 
LL. D.’s amid deafening applause. The university 
is for man, not man for the university. A flash of 
power is worth more than any reverberation of 
honorary degrees. It is the lightning and not the 


thunder that does the execution. 
In brief, the tendency of higher education is to 


change standards. It is so easy to get millions from 
legislature and trusts, so easy to run up a student 
membership of 3,0Q0 or more, that neither endow- 
ment nor size can now be a university standard. 
The question now is as to what university men do 
after they leave college, not what they have done 
while there. Unless a man makes a record by the 
{ime he is five years out of the university, he had bet- 
ter never refer to the fact that he has been there. 
Speaking educationally, there are several processes 
now evolved for providing doctorates for teachers, 


and this is well, for they are as deserving as states- 
men and men of letters of the same rank, but an 
educator with a doctorate and without a position to 
match it is infinitely worse off than a man with the 
position without the doctorate. Not an educational 
position worth while now goes to a man because of 
his degree. Radcliffe, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and 
Bradford chose women of power without titles, and 
two educational positions in New England that pay 


‘a combined salary of $11,000 recently went to men 


with records, but no degrees, and the Boston school 
board spent two months urging Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold to retain a $3,850 salary when they could 
have had a score of doctored women at their own 
price. The standard for a university is to provide 
men and women who can do things worth while 
better than other universities can do them, or at 
least better than the school of life experience pro- 
vides them. 


A FRAGMENT FOR THE WEARY. 


At a school for girls in one of our northern cities, 
the principal, a sweet-faced woman with soft, gray 
hair, invariably appeared before the classes with a 
knot of violets relieving the plainness of her dress. 

At one time it had been confidently asserted 
among the older pupils that Madam had a lover 
somewhere, who kept her supplied with flowers; 
but as that anomaly of masculine devotion who had 
sent her violets for fifteen years was never visible to 
the most watchful eyes, he was reluctantly con- 
signed to a place among the myths. 

As she came into the classroom one morning with 
a great cluster of purple violets in her belt, I boldly 
asked, “Miss Martin, why do you always wear 
violets?” A far-away, thoughtful look came into 
her clear eyes as she answered, ““I'o remind me of a 
dream I had years ago, when teaching was irksome 
and when body and soul were sometimes very weary. 
At the close of a long, hard term, I had what is 
popularly called nervous prostration, and the dreams 
that thronged my feverish brain might have given 
rise to Hamlet’s wail against death and its dreadful 
sleep. Dreams make no apology for being. They 
simply come. The faces of troublesome children 
rose before me imploring light on some difficult 
problem; they protested they could not understand; 
they were sick; they did not remember the lesson as- 
signed; their books were lost; all the trials of a 
schoolroom tormented my aching brain as I 
struggled to bring order out of the chaos before me, 
crying in my heart, ‘Is this teaching? How long 
ean I endure this?’ 

“Presently the vision vanished, my nerves relaxed, 
and I found myself in a long, bare room where 
coarse-looking, roughly-dressed men were eating 
their scanty fare. As I walked among them, one 
motioned to a mass of violets on the pine table be- 
fore him, saying, ‘I know where they grow. I 
thought you would like them.’ Oh, the cool, moist 
fragrance of those violets! I buried my face among 
them, and could only murmur, ‘How beautiful, how 
beautiful they are!’ 

“*You were. my boy’s teacher, the gruff voice 
continued, ‘and you made the hard places easy for 
him. Says I to my-wife, If the boy ever makes any- 
thing of himself, it will be because she’s made him 
love learning.’ 

“I lifted my head, and through my tears saw 
violets all around,—violets cool and fresh, fragrant 
of the woods in springtime. 

“The work in the schoolroom was never so irk- 
some after that. I came to rejoice in the children’s 
little successes, and to sympathize in their troubles; 
and always,” Miss Martin continued in a tremulous 
voice, “the fragrance of violets has been to me an 
inspiration and a reward.” 

Involuntarily the words came to mind,— 

Oh, the violets! sweet, wild violets! 
Stealing their blue from the heaven above, 
Wafting their fragrance o’er meadow and woodland, 
Giving so gently their message of love.” 
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A CRYING NEED. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


Will not some one of the wise men or women pos- 
sessed of wealth endow a college with a department 
of manner and manners, so that graduates who be- 
come teachers may comprehend their duties in per- 
sonal conduct and appearance, and may impart 
similar understanding of the beauty and utility of 
refinement in thought and expression to those whom 
they are supposed to instruct. 

1 know of a large American town in which a 
teachers’ institute was held under the personal 
supervision of the state superintendent of public 
instruction, a man of wide experience in educative 
work, an eloquent speaker, and of admirable man- 
ners; several distinguished school superintendents 
and teachers were present during the session, and 
the general attendance was large. One would ex- 
pect the master of the local high school to be espe- 
cially careful in the way of appearances, in view of 
such a company. 

The school was called upon to give a recitation in 
an English study, and did so with the master in the 
chair; literally in the chair, as he conducted the les- 
son upon the floor of the hall, and sat in the cus- 
tomary arm chair during the half hour allotted to 
his work. Not only did he keep to his seat, but he 
tilted it so that he swung this way and that way, 
with the chair balanced on one of its legs for the 
greater part of the time, while he played with his 
watch-guard or grasped parts of the chair now and 
then. Of course, a few of his movements were 
caused by nervousness, but the habit of the man 
was shown unmistakably to be at variance with 
polite customs, as the habit of no teacher should 
seem to be. 

Another schoolmaster led his class to the labora- 
tory for a lesson in chemistry; the room was over 
warm, and one of the young women of the class, who 
was rather sensitive to heat, put her hand to her 
head almost unconsciously. 

“Are you too hot?” said the teacher to her. 

“It seems very warm,” the girl replied, while her 
classmates expressed their dislike of the tempera- 
ture in ways not elegant, but after the common 
fashion of school girls and school boys. 

“Well,” the man said, “you can open that window 
near you, and if that doesn’t cool you, you ean turn 
around and pxt your feet out.” 

The teacher is mature in age, a pleasing acquain- 
tance, and a favorite with many of his pupils, but— 
the Russian having been lightly scratched, the Tar- 
tar was found. 

It is true that there are men and women who are 
crammed with knowledge and have also the desirable 
power of inspiring their pupils with a wish to receive 
that which the teacher can give to them, yet the 
lack of breeding forbids the doing of the highest 
sort of work in the interests of the gtudent by the 
instructor. 

It is quite unnecessary that the most thorough re- 
finement shall inelude effeminacy or any other weak- 
ness; the man of the most superb manner may say, 
on oceasion, a thing which might else seem out of 
place, yet his habit may give to such a word a force 
and pertinence which would not be apparent were 
the speaker of lesser calibre. 

I would like to know that the teachers of primary 
schools and of high schools, if of no other grades, 
are persons of manner and manners, the manner 
simple and nice, however of visible or reserved 
strength it be, and the manners those of gentlemen 
or gentlewomen. To shave such manners, are not 
both a kind heart and careful training necessary? 
They are few-whose surroundings, in the distinctly 
formative period of their lives, tend to the establish- 
ing of elegant manners, and the schools attended 
ought to give to pupils all that can possibly be 
afforded in the way of honorable example. Tome 
associations are by far the more influential, but 
school associations are worth a great deal when they 
are brought to the balances. 

“Noblesse oblige” is not to be confined to a single 
plane of life; the nobility that every soul should 
gain, if it be not born noble, should call for conduct 
becoming creatures made in the likeness of the All 
Father. 

Like the boy who tried to “live up to his boots,” 


‘which had been astonished by a blacking, the child 
or the young person is likely to make at least a little 
effort to approach the best which he sees to be a part 
of his teacher. 

Let us have gentlemen and gentlewomen to train 


our children; they will have a better control over 
pupils than rude teachers can have, and their ex- 
ample will be of enduring worth. Exquisite cour. 
tesy does not forbid force, vigor, nor breadth of de- 


velopment. 


A GRAMMAR MASTER HONORED. 


JAMES A. PAGE, DWIGHT SCHOOL, BOSTON. FIFTY YEARS PRINCIPAL WITHOUT 
THE LOSS OF A DAY FROM THE SCHOOL. 


James A. Page is one of the world’s noblemen. 
He is a man of remarkable physical vigor, having 
been a teacher for fifty-seven years without the ab- 
sence of one school day from school from any cause. 
In appearance he is as distinguished a personality 
as was Edward Everett or Charles Sumner.  Intel- 
lectually, he is as keen, as deep, as vigorous, as an 
eminent lawyer or statesman. As a man of affairs, 
he is a leader among leaders, and as inspirer of men, 
through their childhood days, he has few equals 
among the clergy. 

Upon the graduation of the fiftieth class from the 
Dwight school, that he has made famous, his gradu- 
ates gave him a banquet in the school hall, at which 
500 were seated. He was presented with a highly- 
valuable and most beautiful loving cup, in which 
were fifty $10 gold pieces. 

On the occasion Rey. Perey 8. Grant of New York 
city presided. “The object of this meeting,” said 
Mr. Grant, “is to show Mr. Page that we love him 
and propose to tell him so. I remember being 
brought here by my father in 1860. He had the 
greatest esteem for this school and for its head, be- 
cause he had studied here.” 

Mayor Thomas N. Hart spoke for the city of Bos- 
ton, saying how indebted it had been to Mr. Page 
for his fifty years of work. 

Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver said: “If the 
work of the teacher were like that of the contractor, 
who lays down pavements or constructs publie build- 
ings, it could be paid for at the contract price, and 
the people would be quit of any further obligation. 
But the best part of the work done by a good teacher 
is not and cannot be paid for in money, and the peo- 
ple are still in debt after the salary has been paid. 

“In case of a man like the master of the Dwight 
school, the accuinulated claims for publie recogni- 
tion have grown to be very large, and the least the 
public authorities can do is to give formal expres- 
sion to the public sense of grateful obligation. 

“We might indicate, though but imperfectly, the 
large debt of gratitude which the community owes 
to able and faithful teachers. We saw this morning 
in the paper the portraits of two notable men. The 
gift of one of them to American education, Pierpont 
Morgan, is $1,000,000 for the establishment of a 
new medical school for Harvard university. The 
other picture was that of the master of the Dwight 
school. Ile also has made his gift to education—not 
1,000,000, but over fifty years of life. Both gifts 
are in the highest degree praiseworthy. We will not 
make comparisons, but we know that the second 
place does not belong to the Master of the Dwight 
school.” 

Chairman Gallivan of the school board said:— 

“We are proud of our teachers, to whom the glory 
and renown of our Boston schools are to be at- 
tributed. School committees come and go, and in 
this instance they have fulfilled the biblical injune- 
tion, and have held fast to that which is good. 

“When the list of America’s immortals is com- 
piled we shall find thereon inseribed the sentiment 
which I am sure is on all your lips— ‘James A. Page, 
the revered and honored instructor of youth; the wise 
counselor; the venerable and powerful voice in the 
educational circles of the land.’ ” 

Secretary I’. A. Hill of the state board of edueca- 
tion said: “To Edmund Dwight, for whom the school 
is named, the public is largely indebted for the estab- 
lishment of the state board of education. To him is 
largely due the appointment of Horace Mann as the 
first secretary, and he it was who added $500 every 
year from his own pocket to the meagre salary which 
Mann received from the state. 

“His radiant star had but just gone down when 


that of the courtly master began to rise. For fifty 
years James A. Page has stood at his post; for fifty 
years he has been found at the old stand.” 

Wendell Phillips Garrison, the oldest graduate of 
the Dwight school, son of William Lloyd Garrison, 
said: “Master Page was extremely kind to me at a 
time when I had no social standing, and when iy 
father was little better than an outcast, social|y 
speaking, and suffered from the ill treatment, the 
indifference, and the hard words that were his por- 
tion as a reformer. 

“Yet I can say that wherever I went I suffered 
nothing by being the son of a reformer, and I think 
my father’s own character was appreciated even hy 
those who opposed him. I have kept in toueh with 
Mr. Page all these years, and I am glad of it.” 

Kdward Everett Hale said: “The great victory 
which this school has achieved has been in its tone 
and life, 

“It would not be difficult to find the names of 
military and naval officers as well as that of a pugil- 
ist who have graduated from the school. And it 
is for the characters of the men trained here that we 
prize our honored and great teacher 

“I find, he said, that on the average of thirty- 
three years those eight men covered the period of 
the prosperity of Boston—a prosperity which she 
owes ‘absolutely, entirely, first, second, and last, to 
the success of her school system and to the charac- 
ter of the great men who have presided over it.” 

Chairman of the meeting, Rev. Mr. Grant, in pre- 
senting the loving cup, said: “I wonder if any of us 
fully realize the splendid traits which have gone to 
make up the character of Master James A. Page. 
Ile treated his pupils as individuals. Tle stands to- 
day as the great interpreter of their lives. Mr. 
Page taught not alone with his intellect, but also 
with his character. 

“And now these graduates wish to present him 
with a loving cup as a slight token of their feelings 
and as a fitting memorial of this occasion; while in- 
side the cup there is a homely purse which, for sen- 
timent’s sake, contains fifty shining $10 pieces. 
You are to remember, Mr. Page, as you look upon 
our gift, that you are of the most precious of 
metals.” 

The event of the evening was the response of Mr. 
Page:— 

“You will not, I am sure, expect me to say much 
on this occasion. I can only feel. 

“This is a day of emotions; to think that you have 
had it in mind to do me so great an honor at the end 
of my fiftieth year of service fills me with gratitude 
which cannot find expression in words. 

“Your beautiful gift will be appreciated by me 
and mine as a symbol of your affectionate regard 
and long-continued loyalty. It will come into my 
family and remain there as an_ heirloom, tenderly 
expressive of your feeling to every branch of it and 
to the remotest generation. 

“And I could take it, Mr. President, from no 
hands with more pleasure than from yours.” That 
your father was a pupil of mine, and that you, in 
your turn, graduated with honor from the same 
school, is one of the things that make this occasion 
doubly interesting to me. 

“If it be true that it is sharper than a serpent 
tooth to have a thankless child, what must be the 
throb of joy that fills a parent’s heart at seeing their 
son rising from one position of eminence to another, 
only to adorn and dignify them all? So fine a gift, 
through so fine a channel, goes right to my heart. 

“In looking into your familiar faces, and noticing 
the subtle likeness to the young faces of long ago, 
and yet the obvious dissemblance that the years are 
sure to bring, I feel a double pleasure, growing out 
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of my memory of you as dear boys, and my realiza- 
‘ion of what you are now to me as men. 

This old hall is a worthy place for your meeting. 
it is a hall where more than 100 young orators have 
heen cloquent with borrowed speeches, and which 
jas resounded more than a hundred times to the 
acclamations Of parents and admiring friends. 
There stood the emperor of Brazil when he asked 
the boys to tell him something about Franklin. 

“Ilere stood the Russian admiral, who came to 
express the sympathy of his great country in the 
most agonizing period of our civil war. ‘There stood 
John M. Mason, who came here with Mayor Rice, 
and there was Sir Charles J. Fox, who built the first 
exhibition building in 1851, 

“1 stand before you at the end of fifty years, 
proud, humble, grateful. I am proud to have been 
for fifty vears, without the break of a single school 
day, at the head of an institution that has had so 
many fine elements to make it what it is. 

“As I look down the long procession of the years 
the mists clear away, and I see the familiar young 
faces coming up, one after another, to their gradua- 
tion day. No class has been commonplace—not 
ene. Each has had its own peculiarity, its especial 
interest. 

“T am proud to remember now that the school 
has been the means of discovering many a boy to 
himself, and that he has been started along the line 
of his life work naturally, properly, happily, and 
heneficially to the community and himself, because 

of what he has first learned here. : 

“What school ever had so many pupils who illus- 
trated the great dictum of our profession that ‘the 
bov is father to the man’? Nothing could be more 
interesting or delightful than to watch the process 
hy which the boy evolves gradually the qualities 
which are to make him finally a man and a success 
in life. 

sent-a boy on one occasion to my, colleague, 
\lr. Ilyde, who was then master of the Everett 
school. ‘The boy was to do a rather complicated 
errand, and after some little time he returned with 
1 perfeetly clear and explicit statement of all the re- 
-ults L wished and looked for. 

~\ day or two after IT met my colleague, and he 
sid: ‘Who was the boy you sent me the other day? 
Ile is a most extraordinary boy. I could not shake 
him off. Tle returned to me again and again with 
questions as to the proper meaning of my replies to 
your inquiry.’ 

“| was proud to point him out. That boy has 
-hown organizing power, administrative skill and 
ability to bring things to pass which have not only 
heen the delight of his friends, but have given him 
established position in the financial world, 

“The highest human symbol of omnipotence is the 
power to do honest, earnest, worthy work; and out of 
that are the issues of life. How often has this been 
made patent to me‘from end to end of this school— 
ly the little primary school girl who sidled up to me 
ind said: ‘Mr. Page, 1 have learned something to- 
day, and when I stooped over to listen, whispered 
in my ear, ‘George Washington couldn’t tell a lie’ ; 
hy the boy in the middle of the school, who, on being 
complimented at the fine appearance of his shoes, 
said, ‘I black them myself, every morning’; or by 
ihe boy of the ninth grade, who said to me, ‘I have 
worked three days on this problem in arithmetic, 
hut at last I’ve got it. It is this sense of achieve- 
tient that makes the boy feel that he is somebody 
and that his life, after all, is worth while. 

“| have before me a little chest of cherrywood, 
made by a boy of the graduating class of 1886. In 
that chest are written out, in his own hand, the 
uame, the age, the height, the weight, and the chest 
measurement of each member of that class. ‘The 
class was in attendance for thirty-eight weeks, the 
whole school year, without a single absence. 

“It was the purpose of this class to have that box 
scaled and kept inviolate for 100 years from the date 
of their graduation. Some one of your successors, 
Mr Mayor, may be called upon to open that box in 
1986, and then and there declare whether the type 
of boy is as fine as it was 100 years before; whether 
they are as tall, as broad, or weigh as much, or are 
is loyal in their attendance at their school as their 
predecessors of 100 years. 


“And now, to you, dear boys, I offer the grateful, 
tender feeling of a heart that you have made young 
again, by what you have done to-day. May God 
bless you and prosper you, through long and happy 
lives, is the heartfelt prayer of your old friend and 
master.” 


MANUAL TRAINING AT CALUMET, 
MICHIGAN. 


Few schools in the West have made greater 
progress during recent years than those of Calumet, 
Mich. A few years ago this place was a mining 
camp, with a population of a few hundred, To-day, 
conservative estimates give it over 30,000 people. 
Growth on every hand has been amazing, This eon- 
tinued and rapid growth has created a demand for 
school accommodations which has taxed the energies 


of the school officials. Every year has added new 
school buildings, and a marked increase in the school 
attendance, together with a proportionate increase 
in the number of teachers employed. In the entire 
school system about 6,000 children are enrolled an- 
nually, and 120 teachers find employment. Salaries 
are high, and as a result a remarkably strong corps 
of teachers is to be found. 

The crowning feature of this excellent system is 
found in its manual training department. Here 


Agassiz to erect and equip a manual training build- 
ing for the use of the schools. 

The building, now complete in all its appoint- 
nents, is a three-story structure, 52x150 in dimen- 
sions, with a basement. On the basement floors are 
placed the lockers, lavatories, storerooms, and the 
forging room. ‘The first floor contains the carpenter 
shop, the wood turning shop, the machine shop, and 
the moulding room. On the second floor are the 
physical and chemical laboratories, a lecture room, 
also a large drawing room, containing a blue print 
room, and a dark room for photographie work. The 
third floor is given over to classrooms and the work 
of domestic science. 

In the carpenter shop are twenty-four Chandler 
benches—each bench being furnished with three 
duplicate sets of carpenter tools. This makes it pos- 
sible to work seventy-two boys, with no two using 


the same tools. The object is to train the boys in 
the care as well as the use of tools—to hold each re- 
sponsible for the materials with which he works. 
This is the shop for the work of the first year. 

The wood turning department is furnished with 
fifteen lathes—the most improved patterns; a large 
band saw; a jig saw; a sensitive drill press, together 
with other lesser and ordinary equipment. The 
work in this shop includes a part of the second year’s 
work, 


have been tested, conclusively, some of the theories 
with which educators have been concerned for the 
past decade. The chief point under discussion has 
been to determine just how far the work of the 
manual training schools shall take on the “trade 
school” character. 

The history of this school, briefly told, is as 
follows:— 

About four years ago, the present superintendent, 
Frank W. Cooley, sought an interview with Professor 
Alexander Agassiz, of Cambridge, Mass., who is also 
president of the great Calumet and Hecla mining 
company, and placed before him his own views of 
manual training, and its desirability in an educa- 


tional system. ‘The result was a promise from Mr, 


In the forging room are ten forges, manufactured 
by the Buffalo forge company; one No. 17 blower, 
and all the tools usually found in a fully equipped 
forging shop. 

T'he machine shop is equipped with fifteen engine 
lathes, drill presses, emery wheels, extra large vises, 
diamond bench tool grinder, one Westinghouse com- 
pound engine—40 II. P., and a very complete assort- 
ment of machinist’s tools for all varieties of work. 

The drawing room is fitted up with thirty drawing 
tables, and also with individual drawing boards, as 
well as with a complete assortment of boards for 
special designs; a blue print apparatus, and the 
necessary equipment for a dark room, also are found 
in this department. 
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The aim is to make all work practical, and there- 

fore every branch of the work taken up has this end 
in view. ‘The work is graded, but does not, as is the 
case in most schools, simply end with the completion 
of a series of exercises. ‘The boys complete the arti- 
ele, and it is planned for its utility, as well as for its 
value as one in a series of exercises. Boxes, step- 
ladders, tables, bookcases, fancy shelves, chairs, 
form a part of the manufactured articles. In the 
metal department every piece of work is also put 
to practical ends. Material is furnished by the Cal- 
umet & Heela mining company, the different articles 
are made in the shops, and the finished product finds 
its way back to the mining company, and is then 
used the same as the work from the various me- 
chanical departments of this company. In the 
machine shop the work, so far, has been confined 
mostly to the different parts of the Rand drill, 
underground engines, an electric dynamo, together 
with many extra tools and pieces of apparatus used 
in the shops and liboratories. In the forging room 
have been made in large quantities wedges, staples, 
hooks, bell hangers, skip keys, pipe staples, door 
bindings for ore cars, dressing tools, collar bolts, 
clamp spikes, cold chisels, hot chisels, gauges, hose 
clamps, swedges, ete., etc. 

The work is all based upon mechanical and free 
hand drawings, from which the students work. 

The work of domestic science cccupies the third 
story of the building. At present this work is con- 
fined to sewing. Here the practical is also em- 
phasized. During the coming year cooking will 
doubtless be added to the work. 

The foundation of all work is interest, and it has 
been found that students are much more interested 
in a piece of work if they realize that when com- 
pleted it will have practical value than if it merely 
ends in the completion of an exercise which soon 
finds its way to the storeroom for exhibit purposes, 
or is cast upon the rubbish pile. 

Some manual training enthusiasts object to the 
work being carried forward on this plan, claiming 
that the work cannot be well graded. The Calumet 
manual school has demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of those in charge that it is just as easy to arrange 
a course of study that shall embody all the prin- 
ciples, logically arranged, when the work is made 
practical as when it results in exercises simply. 
This being true, and added to this the fact that 
added interest results from such a plan, it follows 
conclusively that it is not an objectionable feature 
of man training to so plan the work that the school 
shall take on the “trade school” idea, to a certain 
extent. This will make it possible for the boy who 
takes the entire work to determine for what particu- 
lar line of work he is best fitted, and, if he so selects, 
to commence the work of practical life far in ad- 
vance of the boy who has simply frittered away his 
time working exercises, and with no end higher or 
beyond the educational value received. 


BIRD TENANTS ON A NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FARM. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


There are no lettered signs out; and no easy-going 
rider on the tally-ho or laboring Jehu of the wheel 
would ever detect the others. Only a bird’s sharp 
eyes, so many, many times keener than a mortal’s, 
would quickly discover these hundreds of “places to 
let.” 

They are all on a beautiful farm in the lake region, 
seven miles from a steam whistle, and on a highway 
that begins at a mountain and ends at a river. 

I have known a good many of the tenants for sev- 
eral summers, and from living long with feathered 
gentry, am often mixed up in their affairs. 

Some of these lodgings are conspicuous, and as 
they were taken when I first came here, I found ov’ 
about them right away; but the others, and the ce’ vic- 
est ones, I did not discover until compa* .onship 
with the owners had sharpened my wits. 

The big barn has inside lodgine, for a dozen 
families, and half of them were te’.en in April when 
the season opened. here is *.othing like a purline 
foundation, in the barn ¢.wallow’s estimate, and a 
little mud house with a verandah on one side is quite 


to his taste. He can build it throughout, if mate- 
rials are handy; but he likes very well to find the 
walls up. Then he has only to patch it with pellets 
of mud, give it a fresh lining of grass and feathers, 
and take possession. The barn is “in a meadow 
sweet with hay”; just the place for industrious swal- 
lows to get a good living and benefit the farmer. 

Close by barn colony is one of those little cities 
set on a hill, where all good martins go. You can 
see the martin house set proudly on a tall white pole; 
but if you couldn’t, you would be sure to hear the 
lively occupants. ‘Two dozen families dwell in peace 
under one roof, and make the air ring from dawn 
to twilight with their merry clatter. Swallows are 
clannish birds and high in the scale of intelligence. 
Martins, in particular, display powers of no mean 
order. ‘They realize the value of co-operation and 
the importance of headship. The patriarchal system 
with important modifications, prevails. In early 
April, about a fortnight before the rest, a sage old 
martin arrives, in full purples, and takes possession 
of the house. Other males gradually appear on the 
scene and apply for apartments, but not until the 
light-breasted females come is the lease signed and 
sealed. A wise discrimination is shown, some ap- 
plicants being plainly requested to move on, while 
others are welcomed and made to feel at home. The 
general manager keeps a sharp lookout, and con- 
tinues to exercise the rights of a, landlord. Just 
how he collects his rents, I cannot say; but peace, 
prosperity, and plenty clearly result from this form 
of “paternal government.” 

Family control, too, is of the old-fashioned kind, 
young martins not having learned to bring up their 
parents. They go visiting while too young to fly, 
and are sharply reprimanded by their elders for in- 
truding at inopportune moments. Like the barn 
swallows, the weak or diseased among them are 
pushed from the nest; and if a heedless youngster 
tumbles out, not only is he left to perish, but if 
rescued and restored by friendly human hand, is in- 
variably pushed out into the cold world again. This 
very summer, a young martin “lost his head” and fell 
to the ground without eliciting any apparent interest 
from the old birds. He is now being reared by 
hand on an incredible supply of grasshoppers; and 
in his evident enjoyment of the fap of luxury into 
which he has fallen is at least quits with his parents 

Although not born to the purple, another royal 
bird had a home near by in a spreading apple tree. 
Oddly enough, the great family Tvrannidae, to which 
he belongs, are found only on this continent, and 
thus occurs the anomaly of a kingbird in republican 
America. The modest summer palace of tyrannus 
tyrannus was ringing with young life when I dis- 
covered it in July. 

The king was in the garden counting out his notes ; 

The queen was in the nursery cramming little throats ; 

One flew off to catch a fly while t’other watched the nest; 

And which was king and which was was queen, you never 


could have guessed ; 
For both wore coronation robes and snowy ermine vests. 


Alas, alas! there came a great storm of wind and 
rain; the little home was open to the sky; and al- 
though the mother bird roofed it over with brooding 
breast and wings, disaster befell. The morning 
after the storm, the sun shone upon an empty nest; 
on the ground lay a young bird; and as we lifted him 
tenderly, our hearts sighed, “The prince is dead.” 

Is there anything sadder than a deserted house? 
The traveler through New England comes often upon 
such a closed casket of memories. Birds, too, have 
their “abandoned farms.” Not far from the palace 
of the kingbirds, a pair of vesper sparrows had built 
a lowly home at the top of a hill—of potatoes. They 
had scooped out the earth, lined it with grass, and 
hidden their treasures—three pinkish-white eggs 
speckled with brown. The rank leaves made a roof 
to the cosy home and concealed it from prying eyes. 
I should never have found it if the over-anxious 
mother heart had not betrayed her nestlings-to-be. 
When I made the rounds of my tenants after the 
July storm, I found the idyl ended; the pretty eggs 
missing, the nest ragged and deserted. But from 
the adjoining field the sweet song of the vesper 
sparrow still rose to God; no calamity being able to 
despoil him of his worshipful spirit. I trust the 


gentle pair obtained a securer foundation, near the 
shadow of a rock or under a firm tussock of grass. 


“A storm arose and beat upon that house, and great . 
was the fall of it, for it was built upon the sand.” 

The chickadees were wiser in their generation and 
rented a castle that had weathered many a gale. It 
was a picturesque old ruin, on the edge of the apple 
orchard, and had been modernized within by the im- 
mediate tenants. On a soft bed of fur and feathers 
were five baby chicks. Such a happy home! I used 
to stand at the door, which was just above the level 
of my eyes, and look and listen. I never should 
have guessed what was going on, for the wise old 
appletree “kept dark”; but the chickadees were so 
happy when their babies came that they hopped 
about the door and cried “chick, chick, chick-a-dee” 
in a joyous duet that I could not misinterpret. I 
even knew when the housekeeping began, for the 
lovemaking in the early morning had long before 
aroused my interest. Who would not lose a nap for 
the sake of such a wooing? Both birds were shy of 
me until they found out that I “belonged”; and at 
first neither would fly in with food until it had 
poured forth a torrent of chickadese, and bobbed its 
pretty head in and out a score of times to look at the 
intruder. 

No sites are more frequently chosen by our com- 
mon birds than apple-trees. I can think of twenty 
at least on this one farm with lodgings taken; not 
only strongholds within the trunks, but also open air 
crotches where robins throw together their rude nests 
of grass and mud; gnarled boughs where chippers 
hide away their nestlings under little green parasols 
and flit in and out all the day; and one cosy nook 
where cedar birds took noiseless possession in July 
and began to make history. Alas for the too brief 
annals of that nest! When the early apples that 
crowded into it were getting rosy on the sunny cheek, 
and one pale gray egg had been given a hostage to 
fortune, an enemy stole in. Whether blue jay, red 
squirrel, or other foe, I cannot tell; but I shall never 
forget the pretty homekeeping ways of the gentle 
mother before her romantic drama turned tragedy. 

Another midsummer dream, not all a dream, was 
enacted in the rock maple before my window. It 
began—visibly—with the ripening of the thistles, 
when a pair of goldfinches commenced building a 
home. I watched it as eagerly as if learning the 
trade; but, though fairly skillful with the needle and 
able to drive a nail, I could not make a downy couch 
as daintily and deftly as did my pretty ‘‘Marie.” 

High life and low life both have exemplars among 
these tenants. The Baltimore oriole swings her 
hammock from the tallest elm and challenges com- 
petition from all the vireo tribe. I admit a livelier 
interest in these rudimentary hangbirds, perhaps 
because they are accessible. I was fortunate enough 
to track a white-eyed vireo to his home in the alders 
and to witness the flight into Egypt of the last mem- 
ber of his tribe. The nest, a deep cup swung from 
an alder twig, and propped, accidentally or other- 
wise, by a stout branch beneath, was mainly of white 
birch bark, by which showy token I discovered it. 
The “politician” was without his customary bit of 
newspaper. But a chestnut-sided warbler, whose 
house building in a shrub oak I followed from the 
start, displayed the prescience of a seer by weaving 
into her walls a scrap of paper lettered “On to 
Baltimore.” 

Another humble dweller in the outskirts was that 
gay little bushwhacker, Indigo. With his tribal 
lack of guile, he betrayed family secrets with a volley 
of alarm notes. The crotch of a blackberry bush 
was the scene of his humble romance. In the care- 
fully built nest a single nursling was cradled, but 
never was more care bestowed upon a brood than on 
this solitary bunting. It was another instance of 
a sober pair intoxicated by a belated cup of bliss. 
We named him “Sonny.” 


Into everything that is well-learned we spin a part 
of our best self. Our knowledge, when it is acquired 
through attention, interest, and thought, is like the 
web of a spider who puts himself into it in such a 
way that he retains a sensitive connection with it, 
so that to touch any thread touches the insect him- 
self. Our knowledge should be such that to touch 
it at any point is to make everything connected 
with it alive in memory. 
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QUARRYING AND STONKCUTTING.—(11) 


BY JOSIAH B. 


PAVING CUTTING. 

Where paving blocks are made the paving cutter 
splits the stone by the same process as the quarry- 
man does, and then with hammers breaks it to the 
desired sizes, finishing the small blocks with a reel- 
ing hammer, sometimes called a reel, giving the de- 
sired lines and removing the lumps so that they may 
be laid more closely together in the street. Where 
he quarries the stone himself the place he works in 
is s called a motion. 

STONE-CUTTING. 

After the dimension stones are removed from the 
quarry they are taken to the stone-cutter’s shed, 
where they are raised on blocks, known as banker 
blocks, to a suitable height for the stone cutter to 
get round it and work to the best possible advantage. 
A diagram is given the stone-cutter with the re- 
quired finished sizes and sketch of design, with 
name of cutter, time of bankering, numbers or let- 
ters of stone, and of “courses” on plan, and blank 


DYER. 


and another man striking its head with the hammer. 
After the line has been broken as straight as: possible, 
he then, with hand hammer and chisel, cuts draft 


Pneumatic Cutting. 
lines connecting the four corner plumb spots, thus 
forming the outlines of the plane surface, after 
which, with hammer and point, he roughs off the 
surface, making due allowance for the work re- 


spaces for time of finishing and cost of cutting 
marked on it, by which he is guided in his work, and 
a record kept for future reference. He then pro- 
ceeds to lay out his stone so as to get the desired 
design out of it with the least amount of labor, 
which is often a difficult matter from various causes, 
ond requires study through a stone being small or 
having some defect. This reminds us that we heard 
of an experienced school teacher who told her pupils 
that it required no skill to cut a stone, but it did 
require skill to build a house. If she had studied a 
little more, she would have learned that it required 
considerable skill to cut a stone so that a mason 
could lay it in a building, and she would not have 
heen considered as an inferior teacher by the parents 
of the children to whom she claimed to be teaching 
object lessons. Accuracy of dressing is essential 
for first-class work so that the pressure may be 
equalized and eracking avoided. After the cutter 
has laid out his stone, he finds out the three lowest 
spots in the surface, and cuts in with his hammer 
and chisel three plumb spots on the three lowest 
corners, and then takes it out of wind by lowering 
the fourth or highest corner to a perfect level with 
the other three by the use of winding blocks and 
straight edges placed on top of them, and by sight- 
ing them bringing both straight edges on a perfect 
line with each other. Having got his plumb spots, 
he then snaps chalk lines between the plumb spots 
and breaks the stone to the line with a hard hammer 
and pitching tool, or if there is a large amount of 
waste to be taken off, it is broken to the lines with 
a large striking hammer and bull set, one man hold- 
ing the bull set to the line and guiding the break, 


QUARRYMEN DRILLING 


HOLES. 
If it is a bed, he points it down level with 
his draft lines, and is not so particular as if it is for 
face work, and where there is much rough to take 
off, he plugs it off where necessary, by drilling plug 
holes with a drill and using w edges and half-rounds 
as used in quarrying. Where it is face work more 


SMALL 
quired, 


Polishing by Machinery. 


care is necessary; it must be pointed free from holes, 
and allowance made for finishing to the required 
finish. After the surface is pointed it is then pean 
han.nered down, and then hammered according to 
the finish desired with bush hammers. The coars- 
est hammers being used first after the pean hammer, 
and the other grades in succession. ‘he different 
bush hammers are known as four-cut, six-cut, eight- 
eut, ten-eut, and twelve-cut. The bush hammer is a 
tool made in pieces and screwed firmly together, the 
stock having holes for the handle and for the screws 


to hold the blades in position. The blades are of- 
thin sheet steel of different thicknesses, and the 
name given to the hammer shows how many blades 
are in a given space, as four or twelve blades to an 
inch. The first surface being completed, the other 
parts are worked from it, and an edge chiseled after 
being chipped straight with a chipper and straight 
edge where it is a square side. The stone being 
turned with the second surface to be worked on top, 
the cutter then from the chiseled line at the edge euts 


*plumb spots on the opposite corners, using square 


and winding blocks, and proceeds in a similar man- 
ner as on first surface to get it perfectly level, or 
with a square for a guide draws a square line from 
the edge and chisels a draft line without cutting in 
plumb spots. and using his winding blocks. For 
marking lines where the chalk and line cannot be 
used, camwood is generally used. After he has his 
lines chiseled around the side, he proceeds to finish 
in the same manner as the other surface. . Very 
often two men cutting the same kind of a stone will 
not take up the stones in the same manner, but the 
same result is accomplished in the end. Great care 
is necessary to avoid knocking off the corners and 
breaking out pieces of the edges. If the stone is 
molded or beveled, patterns are used. The “mem- 
bers” of the mold are cut in at each end by the use 
of a profile or template, which is a reverse of the 
mold. The profile, template, or pattern is made by 
a pattern-maker, on large jobs, of wood or zine. 
After the profile is cut in at each end, the superflu- 
ous stone is worked off and finished with points, 
chisels, pean, and bush hammers, as in straight 
work, and in addition to these other tools are re- 
quired on molded work, such as Seotia hammers, 
bush chisel, and various shaped chisels, and pean 
hammers, to facilitate cutting difficult parts of the 
molding. Great care is necessary in cutting in the 
template or bevel at the ends so that the stones will 
come together without trimming in the building, 
but often with the greatest care on the part of the 
cutter trimming is necessary, so as to have the joints 
show the mold continuously, through the fault of 
the mason in setting. It may seem to an onlooker 
that it is a simple thing to chisel a line or bush ham- 
mer a stone, but care and skill are necessary from, the 
time the stone is placed on the banker until it has 
passed inspection, has been “tried wp,” and the 
paint mark, with the letter or figures of its position 
in the building, as shown on the plan, is placed on 
it by the person in charge. 

Stones for polishing are hammered to the desired 
shape and then sent to the polishing mill, and after 
being polished are returned to the cutting shed, if 
more work is to be done on them, but if no further 
work is required, they are boxed up ready for ship- 
ment. 

In lettering the letters 
and the eutter, with his lettering tools, 
smaller chisels and points than ordinarily used, 
either chips away the superfluous stone for raised 
letters, or sinks them with the corners of his chisel 
into the surface of the stone, if for sunk letters. In 
carving, it depends on the nature of such carving, 
whether a model is first made, or the carver works 
from his drawing; but generally, a model is first 
made in plaster of Paris and the carver takes his 
points from the model; much, also, depends on his 
eyes and skill. Too much space would be required 
to enter into fuller details of lettering, carving, and 
sculpture. 

Of recent years pneumatic tools, worked by com- 
pressed air, are used to a considerable extent for 
carving, lettering, and skimmed work, in large es- 
tablishments. Surfacing machines are also used for 
eutting a plain surface, which finish and bush ham- 
mer it. Saws are also used for plain work by which 
square, oblong, or beveled blocks are sawn to the 
required dimensions, and either polished or bushed 
by steam power. While in freestone and marble, 
moldings are cut by machinery, entirely supplanting 
hand work, up to the present no machine has been 
invented to cut moldings on granite, except certain 
forms on columns and circular work. Columns, 
urns, vases, and circular work are to a considerable 
extent turned out on specially constructed turning 
lathes. Tn some large establishments, where it can 


are traced on the stone, 
which are 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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A. I. IL., Saratoga, July 5-8. 
N. E. A., Detroit, July 8-12. 
Success to the summer schools! 


The best investment for the next year is in health. 


Lend a hand to every unemployed teacher and 
superintendent. 

Enjoy vacation where you find it, and do not waste 
it wishing you were elsewhere. 

Do you know the names of all the trees you see 
regularly? If not, why not? 

Columbia has honored the superintendent of 
schools of Greater New York with the degree of 
LL. D. This is a great honor to Dr. William H. 
Maxwell. 

It is Henry Houck, Litt. D., by the grace of Penn- 
sylvania College at Gettysburg. All honor to Gettys- 
burg for honoring the deputy superintendent of 
Pennsylvania. 

Chicago and the rest of Illinois is certainly ahead 
of the effete Kast. The all-absorbing topic has been 
the unattractiveness of professors who have never 
kissed a girl. 

The Chicago teachers have entered upon their 
second year at Forest Leake, where the ‘Teachers’ 
Country Club have a large tract of land, and have 
already built a number of cottages. In this they 
lead all other cities. 

John W. Cook would be worth a $10,000 salary to 
Peabody Normal College, Nashville, even if they 
did not make him so just an offer, and he could not 
afford to go for much less than that. Few men are 
so delightfully located as he is at DeKalb. 

West Des Moines, Iowa, is entitled to the grati- 
tude of all teachers for increasing the salaries a total 
of $7,200. The salaries of teachers are liable to get 
far behind the prosperity of the times unless the 
friends of teachers “watch out.” 

The New York school board has unanimously 
elected as associate borough superintendents for a 
term of six years at a salary of $5,000 Andrew W. 


Edson, Alfred 'T’. Schauffler, and Thomas 8. O’Brien. 
This is a compliment to these officials, but it is a 
greater compiiment to the school board of the city. 


Vermont is decidedly alive to her educational re- 
sponsibility in these days. She is to have some 
wide-awake and very strong summer schools this 
year. At White River Junction, July 22-August 2, 
there is a summer school with such talent as Henry 
Houck of Pennsylvania, A. W. Edson of New York 
.city, and Sarah Louise Arnold of Boston. There is 
nothing better than that in the whole country. 

It was an experience never-to-be-forgotten by the 
high school students of Scranton, Pa., when the 
principal, William M. Grant, dropped dead in their 
presence from apoplexy. This is almost without a 
parallel in American school life. The shock is sufli- 
ciently severe when this occurs in a business office 
with men of experience about; what must it have 
been for a company of students! Dr. Grant was a 
graduate of Harvard and a man of extended and 
successful experience. 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold has withdrawn her 
resignation as supervisor of Boston upon the unani- 
mous and very hearty petition of the school board. 
She could have done no less. The board also 
greaily honored her by adopting her “Stepping 
Stones to Literature” by a unanimous vote. By the 
by, it was the most unanimous important session in 
several years. Even the geographies were changed 
without a dissenting vote. Who could have be- 
lieved it eight months ago. 

In Arlington, Mass., a public hearing was asked 
for by a large number of prominent citizens upon 
the question of shortening the high school course so 
that the students should not be physically and men- 
tally wrecked. When the hearing came off the high 
school principal, the teacher, the superintendent, and 
the public at large were asked if any child of that 
town had been physically or mentally wrecked by 
the high school studies, and not one was reported. 
Some had “heard of cases” in other cities, and all 
had read Edward Bok’s vague and vicious rumor, 
but not one at home. It is ever thus. 


Normal schools usually escape unenviable pub- 
licity in matters of discipline, but the Connecticut 
normal school, New Haven, seems to be an exception 
just now. Several members of the junior class have 
been publicly suspended for mimicking the facial 
expression and mocking the voice of the principal at 
the devotional services of the school. Even the sus- 
picion of the necessity for discipline should be suffi- 
cient eause for prompt and decisive discipline in a 
normal school. No student who lacks a sense of 
propriety, not to say decency, has any right in a 
normal school. Principal A. B. Morrill deserves 
credit for acting without hesitancy. Think of a 
woman as a prospective teacher who has no appre- 
ciation of the sacredness of the devotional services, 
to say nothing of a sense of propriety toward the 
principal! 


PRESIDENT HARPER AND EUROPE. 

President Harper of the University of Chicago has 
announced that the university has begun to estab- 
lish affiliated preparatory schools in different parts 
of Europe. The purpose of this plan is to give op- 
portunity to youths of college age, whose parents are 
traveling abroad during the year, to have the bene- 
fits of foreign residence without obstructing the 
progress of their studies. Kenwood Institute, now 
affiliated with the university, will establish the first 
branch school in Paris. The plan for the school has 
already been practically completed, and only a few 
minor details are to be arranged. A site has bcen 
chosen and students are now being taken for next 
year. 


What next? 


EXPOSITIONS. 


Some one said in the United States senate that 
Exposition making had become an industry that 
should be checked. Why? ‘There is a time in the 
preparation for every exposition when one feels as 
though it was a great nuisance, but then, that is true 


of all improvements. When the Boston subway was 
being built, and the streets, Common, and Public 
Garden were in a sad state of wreckage, it really did 
not seem worth while, but when it was complete and 
the whole country was sounding its praises, we forgot 
tiie months of discomfort and thought only of the 
generations that are to enjoy it. The same is true 
of nearly all progress, and is specially true of an ex- 
position, but progress is always worth while. ” 

The Pan-American is a glorious educational force 
for all ihe people. I have been to the Pacific Coast 
eight times in twenty-five years, and always with a 
purpose to keep eyes and ears open and note-book in 
hand, ard yet the exhibits cf California and Oregon 
at the Pan-American throw a flood of light upon my 
observations, and is worth much more to me than 
another trip across the continent so far as acquain- 
tance with facts of ranches, vineyards, and orchards 
are concerned. I have made a special study of the 
apple conditions and problems, and yet I never ap- 
preciated the situation until I saw the grandest ex- 
hibition ever made. The same is true of nearly all 
phases of industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
life. 

Any man who lives in books, as librarians and some 
senators do, can never understand how much there is 
that books cannot teath. Far be it from me to ap- 
pear to undervalue libraries, but it is so absurd as to 
be liable to become ridiculous, this supreme éffort to 
provide all kinds of books for the gormandizing of 
the masses, while publicly we remain indifferent to 
the education of observation of progress. 

Within ten years there will have been great ex- 
positions at Chicago, San Francisco, Nashville, 
Atlanta, Omaha, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Charleston, 
and St. Louis. These practically cover the whole of 
the United States, for Buffalo is so near New Eng- 
land as to be reasonably accessible. No teacher who 
van possibly go to Buffalo this summer should fail 
to make the trip, and there should be some public 
encouragement offered. 


THE PARMELEE LIBRARIES, 

The success of the Parmelee and other free delivery 
libraries is as remarkable as it is suspicious. What 
does it mean? One of these libraries comes into the 
heart of a city which has one of the best public li- 
braries, secures the swellest kind of apartments, puts 
on expensive delivery wagons, employs high-priced 
men, and gets so much patronage that it is reported 
to be unable to take any more subscribers. Ask the 
patrons why it is that they pay for the use of books 
when they can get them for nothing, and there are 
two answers. “The public library is impracticable 
unless you have children to send for books,” and 
“You have to wait so long for the books you want” 
What books do you want? “Why, the book that 
everybody is.reading.” 

President Gilman of Johns Hopkins has said that 
reading has become the American craze—a disease. 
The public libraries buy from ten to fifty copies of 
a new novel, and from 100 to 500 people want it 
at once. ‘The eraze for that book lasts but a few 
weeks, after which it is occasionally called for for 
a few weeks, and after that it goes into retirement. 
never to be called for, unless it is put upon the stage. 
One librarian said he had twenty copies of “Ben Hur” 
when the rage was on, but there were four years in 
which scarcely a call came for it, until it was put 
upon the stage, when they were all in use again. 

Is it the mission of the public library to cater to 
this craze or disease, as the case may be? It would 
require from 100 to 1,000 copies of any of these 
books, of which one appears about every two weeks 
now, to meet the demand. If people will read each 
hook, and if they must all read it at the same time, 
then by all means turn them over to Parmelee. 

The other question is more serious. How can 
busy, self-respecting women without children have 
the use of the public library? They will not go to 
the library and take their turn. The public library 
must provide free delivery. Can it be done by 
school boys, out of school hours? Sam Walter 
loss of the Somerville, Mass., library is trying this 
and paying two cents a book. If this is a success, it 
may help to solve the problem. 
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RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


NO USE TO TRY TO ENJOIN HEARING. 
After a teacher who had a contract to teach for 


ihe term of one year had been teaching for a time 
charges were preferred against her, and, upon a hear- 


ing before the board of directors, the charges were 
sustained, and she was dismissed from her employ- 
nent. From this decision of the board she appealed 
io the county superintendent, who reversed the ac- 
iion of the board, on the ground that she had been 
viven no notice or opportunity to be heard. She 
was not reinstated in her position, but new charges 
were at once filed against her by a member of the 
hoard, a time was fixed for their hearing, and due 
notice given her. This hearing she sought to enjoin. 
‘he supreme court of Iowa holds, however, White 
against Wohlenberg and others, 84 Northwestern 
Reporter, 1,026, that the abortive attempt at a trial, 
when no jurisdiction was had of the teacher, should 
not prevent a lawful and legal judgment. Ter con- 
tract rights could be cut off only by her discharge 
for cause, after a full hearing, and it was not neces- 
sary that she be reinstated in her position that the 
second proceeding might be had. Otherwise, there 
would be the anomalous ease of a hearing, on which 
no legal judgment of conviction could be founded, 
operating as a full and complete acquittal. 

Then, some question was made as to the pro- 
priety of the members of the board acting as judges. 
Tt was said that they were accusers rather than 
judges, and that the teacher could not secure a fair 
and impartial hearing from them. Nevertheless, the 
supreme court says that they constituted the only 
tribunal before which such hearing could be origi- 
nally had, under the Towa code. 

Yurthermore, the court holds that the teacher 
could not strengthen or save her contract rights by 
unlawfully securing the postponement of the hear- 
ing, against the wish of the board, until the term of 
her agreement had expired. <A teacher who has a 
contract for a definite term cannot be discharged he- 

fore its expiration without a hearing. Tf. on the 
other hand, by an unwarranted writ of injunction, 
a teacher prevents the hoard from having such hear- 
ing until the eontract time has expired, it would be 
most unjust, the eourt savs, to hold that the rights 
of the district were to suffer. 

To the foregoing, which disposed of this case, the 
court adds that there is grave doubt whether a court 
of equity would grant relief in a case of this kind 


anyway. 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES, 

The state, and not the church, must do the mission 
work in the Philippines. The teacher and not the 
preacher must do the pioneer work in our new 
colonial islands. Never in the history of our coun- 
iry was there such an opportunity for missionary 
effort of the noblest kind. The United States gov- 
crnment will pay all the expenses of earnest, schol- 
erly young men and women who will go there to 


teach and enlighten the natives. 
The New York daily Journal puts the matter 
wisely and well in a recent editorial:— 


“It is time now for the work of the great army of 
American soldiers—the army of American public school 
teachers—to begin. 

“Unele Sam need no longer call for volunteers to kill 
the people and coerce them. They have accepted the in- 
evitable, and will very soon be glad of it. 

“Let Unele Sam now call for volunteer soldiers to teach 
the people. 

“Our object in the Philippines is to civilize and im- 
prove the country. The fundamental feature of civiliza- 
tion and improvement is knowledge, and the soldier of 
knowledge is the American public school teacher. 

“With the withdrawal of the army of fighting men, ex- 
penses will diminish. The money should not be saved. 
li should be Spent on another army to teach and build 
up where the fighters have killed and burned down. 

“We say without hesitation that our normal schools 
Will furnish an army of volunteers with enthusiasm 
as great and patriotism as pure as though it enlisted for 
fighting. 

“The army that has finished its work there might be 
called the destructive army. It is now our duty to send 
to the Filipinos a constructive army. 


“We have sent an army of war that has done its work. 
Let us now send an army of peace. The transports that 
have been loaded with cannon and powder and fighting 
men can now go to Manila loaded with teachers, school- 
books, maps, and globes. 

“A hundred dialects are spoken throughout the islands. 
We can’t hope to unify this mongrel, heterogeneous 
speech. But our constructive army of teachers could 
replace with the English language as a uniform means 
of communication all primitive island gibberish, which 
now means race hatreds and political dullness. 

“There are eight or ten millions of people out there, 
more or less savage. It is our duty to treat them kindly 
and benevolently, to gain their confidence, and, in the 
fullness of time, to let them die off, glad that Uncle Sam 
landed among them. 

“All of their children should be taught English and en- 
abled to assimilate liberal institutions with the language 
and the trend of thought to which those institutions owe 
their birth. 

“The army of schoolmasters will be cheap compared 
to an army of fighters, and the country could afford it if 
it were infinitely more expensive. Our motto in dealing 
with the Filipinos hereafter should be: ‘Let them have 
education.’ ” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The destructive flood which swept through the 
Elkhorn valley, in West Virginia, June 22, was com. 
pared, in the first excited despatches, to the Johns- 
town flood of a dozen yearsago. Happily, this was an 
exaggeration, for not less than twelve hundred per- 
sons lost their lives in the earlier disaster, while the 
latest reports do not point to a loss of more than fifty 
or sixty in the Elkhorn. But for a flood caused sim- 
ply by a summer down-pour, unaccompanied by any 
breaking of reservoirs, the Elkhorn disaster was re- 
markable. The extent of the havoc is accounted for 
by the fact that the mountains there rise abruptly on 
either side of a valley not more than two or three 
hundred miles wide, in which lay a number of 
mining villages. In this contracted basin, the 
water rose so fast after a heavy cloudburst that 
many houses were swept away, and railroad tracks 
and bridges and other property was destroyed to the 
value probably of two or three million dollars. The 
population afflicted was largely of the sort which, 
unler the best conditions, lives from hand to mouth, 
and a great deal of real distress was occasioned, 
abundantly justifying prompt relief measures. 

* 


The tragic death of young Adelbert 8. Hay at 
New Haven saddened two commencements, that at 
Yale and that at Harvard. Mr. Hay was a member 
of the Yale class of 1898, and it was while he was in 
New Haven to attend the triennial reunion of that 
class that he fell from the window of his hotel and 
was instantly killed. His father, the secretary of 
state, was to have gone to Harvard commencement, 
to receive there the degree of Doctor of Laws, but 
the day found him instead at the grave of his son. 
Young Hay doubtless owed his opening in the public 
service to his being the son of his father, No other 
young man fresh from college would have been likely 
to have been sent as United States consul at Pretoria 
under difficult and critical conditions ; but he acquit- 
ted himself so well and showed so much tact, courage, 
and judgment that his friends were justified in ex- 
pecting a brilliant career for him. A new stage in 
that career, as assistant private secretary to the 
President, the same position which his father held 
under Lincoln, was just about to have opened when 


ond came. 


The surrender of General Cailles in Laguna prov” 
ince on June 24 takes from the field in the Philip- 
pines the only insurgent leader of importance who 
was left in arms. Nothing now remains of organized 
opposition to American sovereignty. There are 
scattered bands of bandits here and there, but these 
will be easily dealt with. General Cailles has been 
charged with cruelty and violations of the rules of 
war, and it was believed at first that it would be 

e him an exception to the general 


necessary to mak io 
offer’of amnesty ; but the authorities seem to have 


thought it wise to err, if at all, on the side of magnas 
nimity, rather than protract an irritating guerilla 
warfare with the band of Cailles. 

* * * 


The surrender of Cailles and his followers was a 
happy prelude to the inauguration of the civil ad- 
ministration of the islands J uly 4th. Judge Taft, 
the president of the Philippine commission, has been 
formally appointed civil governor, and General 
Chaffee military governor over districts in which a 
civil administration is not yet organized. Judge Taft 
is peculiarly fitted for his position, not only by tem- 
perament and training, but by the direct knowledge 
of Philippine conditions which he has gained at the 
head of the commission. He enjoys the peculiar dis- 
tinction of having been practically the framer of the 
institutions which, as governor, he will be called upon 
to administer. He enters upon his work with a full 
sense of its significance, and there is reason to expect 
from him an administration as wise and just as any 
exercised by British governors in distant dependen- 
cies. ‘The inauguration of the new order of things 
will make the Fourth of July a memorable {date in 
the history of the islands. 

ok * * 

In Porto Rico, also, the Fourth of July will be 
memorable as the beginning of new and more favor- 
able conditions. The Porto Rican assembly has been 
summoned in special session upon that date, and the 
object of its meeting is to pass resolutions declaring 
that the revenue of the island from other sources is 
now sufficient to allow the insular government to dis- 
pense with the revenue from the Foraker tariff. This 
opens the way to complete free trade with the United 
States. It was provided in the so-called Foraker 
Act that whenever the Porto Rican legislative assem- 
bly should notify the president that the necessities of 
the government of the island were provided for by 
local taxation, the president should make proclama- 
tion accordingly, and thereupon the collection of 
tariff duties either way on Porto Rican trade with 
the United States should cease. After these for- 
malities are complied with, Porto Rico, so far as trade 
is concerned, will be as much a part of the United 
States as Arizona or New Mexico. 

* * 

A newspaper cartoonist depicts the condition of 
the national finances by a clever but homely picture, 
exhibiting Uncle Sam as a farmer on top of a hay 
wagon pitchforking bundles of greenbacks into a barn 
door, at which Secretary Gage is visible, vainly 
struggling to dispose of the loads already thrown in. 
The cartoon, of course, exaggerates the situation, for 
that is what cartoons are for; but there is an element 
of truth in it. The fact is that the government 
revenues, under the influence of the prevailing busi- 
ness prosperity, are exceeding all estimates. The 
exact figures of the fiscal year are not at hand when 
this is written, but the receipts bid fair to be at least 
$25,000,000 in excess of last year, and the surplus of 
ordinary receipts for the year is likely to rise above 
$80,000,000. ‘The receipts from internal revenue are 
at least $15,000,000 more than a year ago; and with 
the reduction of outgo which will result from quieter 
conditions in the Philippines, it is doubtful whether 
the reductions in revenue made by the last congress 
will be sufticient for the end in view. 

* * * 

The split in the English Liberal party seems to be 
as deep and as hopeless as that between the free-silver 
and gold Democrats in this country. The recent 
pro-Boer banquet of the Liberal national reform 
union prompted Mr. Asquith, formerly home secretary, 
to make some bitter comments on the proceedings of 
his party associates, which have been answered in a 
similar temper, to the great delight, naturally, of the 
Conservatives, but to the discouragement of all who 
realize how desirable it is to have a strong and well- 
knit party of the opposition. It is not clear how 
the breach is to be healed, nor what is the issue, and 
who the leader who can make the party again an 


effective political force. 
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be done to advantage, the work is divided into differ- 
ent departments, some men cutting plain work, 
others molding, others lettering, and others carving; 
the stone in some cases being taken from the man 
who squares it up and transferred to the letterer or 
carver to finish. While in general a carver can take 
a stone in its rough and complete it, there are those 
who cannot cut a decent plain stone, their inclina- 
tion being against plain work, and there are cutters 
who cannot carve, but can cut a first-class plain or 
molded stone. 
TOOL SHARPENING. 

Tool making and tool sharpening is a necessary 
part of the stone trade. An ordinary blacksmith, 
while he may be able to make the tools required in 
quarrying and stone-cutting, in general is unable to 
sharpen and temper them so as to stand the cutting 
of granite. ‘Tool sharpening is practically a trade 
by itself, as it requires considerable experience to 
gain a thorough knowledge of the temper required 
for the tools to cut the different grades of granite, 
and to sharpen the different varieties of tools, as, 
for instance, the thin blades of a twelve-cut ham- 
mer require considerable skill to sharpen and temper 
exactly so as to prevent their warping, to have them 
straight, temper neither too hard nor too soft, and 
to avoid flaws. Nothing tries a cutter’s or quarry- 
man’s temper more than to have poor tempered 
tools; his temper requires considerable previous 
tempering to prevent his exploding into language 
more forcible than polite when his tools break or are 
too soft. An expert tool sharpener saves consider- 
able expense to his employer by his knowledge of 
steel and tempering it. 

POLISHING. 

Where polishing is required the stone, after being 
hammered roughly, is taken to the polishing mill. 
Where there are several stones to polish a bed is 
made by the different upper surfaces being laid ex- 
actly level with each other, and all joints or open- 
ings filled with plaster of Paris, and firmly bound 
together, so that no shifting may occur while it is 
being rubbed down. This requires considerable 
nicety of adjustment, as the rubbing must be equal 
on each stone; for if any of the stones shift the rub- 
bing will be unequal, and such inequality might 
spoil a stone. Where a stone is large enough to be 
polished by itself, the adjustment can be more easily 
accomplished. After the bed is prepared it is first 
rubbed down to bring the surface free from tool- 
marks and holes, either with sand or chilled iron, 
and water being placed on the bed; then either a re- 
volving iron wheel or a large iron bar with a rub- 
bing plate of iron attached is placed on the chilled 
iron or sand and worked by steam power. Sand was 
formerly used entirely, but of late years very little 
of it is used, having given place to chilled iron or 
shot. The wheel is guided around the bed by the 
man in attendance so as to ensure equal distribution 
of the necessary pressure to grind down the surface. 
After the necessary rubbing has been accomplished, 
the sand or chilled iron is washed off and emery of 
different grades put under the wheel to smooth the 
surface before the final polish. After being suffi- 
ciently rubbed with emery the surface is cleaned, 
and either the same wheel bound with thick felt, or 
a wheel exclusively used for the purpose bound in 
felt, is placed on the surface and putty powder placed 
under it and wetted with water to the consistency of 
a paste. The wheel is used the same as before, and 
as the friction produces heat so the polish is brought 
out, and when in the judgment of the polisher no 
more can be done, the stone is removed from the bed. 
As in other stages, skill and good judgment are neces- 
sary to determine when the stone has been suffi- 
ciently rubbed down and all “starts” removed, other- 
wise they will show through the final polish; and to 
know when the stone js sufficiently rubbed and pol- 
ished before washing off the chilled iron and putty 
powder requires considerable experience, to avoid 
wasting the materials. Some parts of a stone which 
machinery cannot reach are polished by hand, and 
also some small work, such as bands, ete. The prin- 
ciple of hand polishing is the same as steam polish- 
ing. Some men make a specialty of hand polish- 


ing. 


BOXING. 

After a stone is finished and ready for shipment 
it is boxed up in lumber, strips being placed around 
the edges and firmly bound with hoop iron nailed to 
the lumber, so as to protect the corners and edges 
from being damaged in transit—The Teacher. 


CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE. 
Cambridge, Mass., June 8, 1901. 

Editor journal of Education: The following is clipped 
from your article in the Journal of Education of June 
6, 1901:— 

On the same basis we have continued to teach “Longi- 
ture and Time” in arithmetic for many years after 
standard time was adopted, and all the mathematics re- 
quired for “Longitude and Time” was ability to add or 
subtract one upon crossing any one of the three stand- 
ard lines on this continent. No author or publisher 
dared to omit any of the half-score of useless subjects in 
arithmetic until two or three men vied with one another 
in throwing over all traditions, and provided books for 
the teaching of number instead of tradition. It is prac- 
tically impossible for men who do routine work to modify 
their views or their rules. 

Of course I agree with you. England used the stamp 
in its mail service fifteen years before we did. France, 
for a hundred years, and many other European nations, 
for a long time, have used the metric system of weights 
and measures; but we, though we know its advantages, 
having a decimal system in our currency, have stub- 
bornly held out against it. Some European countries 
have adopted the twenty-four-hour system of time, and 
the Canadian Pacific railroads run their trains on this 
system. Where are we? 

But “credit to whom credit is due.” After the stand- 
ard time system was adopted, the very first edition of 
Bradbury’s Practical Arithmetic had the entire subject 
of “Longitude and Time” presented in accordance with 
standard time. Every example on this topic that in- 
volved the old system had been changed. For years no 
other arithmetic changed, and to-day many—if not most 
—arithmetics stick to an obsolete method. 

Truly yours, 
W. F. Bradbury. 


SHAKSPER AND SHAKESPEARE IDEN- 
TICAL, 

The article in the Journal of May 9 headed “Shaks- 
per Versus Shakespeare,” and containing statements of 
William H. Edwards in “Shaksper, Not Shakespeare,” 
has some plausible arguments to support the theory that 
the illiterate and dissolute youth who grew up at 
Stratford-on-Avon had no identity with the scholarly 
Shakespeare who wrote the inimitable dramas that go 
under his name. I say they are plausible arguments, 
but very far from being conclusive. The point about the 
difference in the orthography of the names can be an- 
swered by what is probably a fact, that his chirography 
was not better than that of some of the most eminent 
writers and scholars of our day, as, for instance, that of 
Horace Greeley and Rufus Choate, especially that of the 
latter, whose handwriting was said by other lawyers to 
resemble a “crow’s track struck by lightning.” So, in- 
stead of the difference in the spelling of the name in the 
five instances of the signature that are known to exist 
being evidence of his inability to write the name without 
great effort, they rather show the careless and hurried 
manner in which he wrote them, with little or no con- 
cern about how they would appear to posterity. The 
most interesting point here is that the name was by 
some pronounced Shaksper, and by others Shaxper. 
It is well known that in all the early languages x was 
a double letter, composed of any palatal letter with s, as 
we speak of tacks to fasten down the carpet, and tax 
to pay the collector, where the two words are pronounced 
exactly alike. Thus it would be the most common oc- 
currence for this name with ks or x to be used inter- 
changeably. 

But we come now to the most important argument, 
which is involved in the following sentence: — 

“Every man of genius along lines that have called for 
knowledge is known to have had in some form a passion 
for knowledge and some opportunity for both.” 

This can by no means be admitted to be true. As 
illustrations of it, Robert Burns, Abraham Lincoln, and 
John Bunyan are cited as instances of geniuses who 
“burned the midnight oil” to acquire an education. But 
such men at Harvard would not be called “geniuses,” 
but “digs.” There are men who learn with such as- 
tounding facility that acquisitions in scholarship seem 
to require no exertion of mental force, and Shakespeare 
was one of them. It may be admitted that in his youth 
he had “no passion nor opportunity for knowledge,’’ 


There was nothing to stimulate or draw out his talent. 
It is admitted, however, that he showed great aptitude 
for acquiring wealth, and certainly he had no opportunity 
for the exercise of this talent until he went to London 
and found how soon his genius in this direction began 
to serve him. 

It is gaid that the theatre with whith he was con- 
nected was of a very low character, and this will ac- 
count for the fact that much of the comical portions of 
his plays partake of the same character. But there is 
evidence to show that as a play writer his mind 
began to broaden out in all directions in search of mate- 
rials for his plays, and that what he found he had the 
ability to grasp and adapt to his purposes with a facility 
ihat surpassed that of any other play-writer either of 


ancient or modern times. 


But it is supposed that the following paragraph con- 
tains the strongest argument against the genuineness of 
the claim for Shaksper’s authorship of the plays: — 

“At twenty-three William Shaksper joined some strol]- 
ing players at Stratford, and went to London. At this 
time we know him to be merely a butcher in a very crude 
village, from which he had to flee in disgrace. He was 
connected with the lowest playhouses in London. If 
William Shaksper is William Shakespeare, then two 
years later this fugitive from Stratford was putting upon 
the stage five-act plays describing the lives of princes and 
princesses, lords and ladies, gentlemen, court, camps, 
foreign cities, foreign manners, customs, and surround- 
jngs; in short, experiences of high life of every sort, as 
well as all sorts of learning. All this two years after 
he first saw London, coming under the most unfortunate 
circumstances.” 

Now we can cite from’ one of the historical plays a 
passage which thoroughly controverts any argument 
which this paragraph contains. Whoever wrote the 
plays, it is conceded on all hands that they embody sen- 
timents which are as true to nature as are found in any 
writings that ever existed. In the play of “Henry V.” we 
have a delineation of the wonderful talent displayed by 
this monarch, who, as his character as Prince of Wales is 
depicted in “Henry IV.,” gave no promise of his ever 
becoming anything but a worthless vagabond. He is 
there represented as a close companion of the drunkard 
Falstaff, indulging in all kinds of most unseemly scenes. 
At his father’s deathbed, however, he promised reforma- 
tion, and, as the play of “Henry V.” represents him, he 
thoroughly fulfilled the promise. The paragraph is one 
of those that are so true to nature, and who can read 
it without feeling that Will Shakespeare is describing 
himself? Such is the passage which cannot but be read 
with interest in this connection. 

The archbishop of Canterbury is lamenting the losses 
that may occur to the clergy by radical action of parlia- 
ment, unless the restraining influence of the new king 
may favor them. The bishop of Ely asks:— 

But what prevention? 
Cant.—The king is full of grace, and fair regard. 
Ely—And a true lover of the holy church. 
Cant.—-The courses of his youth promis’d it not. 
The breath no sooner left his father’s body 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
. Seem’d to die, too: yea, at that very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him; 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 
To envelop and contain celestial spirits. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made: 
Never came reformation in a flood, 
With such a heady current, scouring faults; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once, 
As in this king. 
Ely—We are blessed in the change. 
Cant.—_Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate: 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say,—it hath been all-in-all his study: 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle render’d you in music: 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter; that, when he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences; 
So that the art and practic part of 1ife 
Must be the mistress to this theoric: 
Which is a wonder how his grace should glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courses vain: 
His companies unlettered, rude, and shallow; 
His hours filled up with riots, banquets, sports; 
And never noted in him any study, 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 
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Ely.—The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbored by fruit of baser quality; 

And so the prince obscured his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night, 
Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty. 

Cant.-—-It must be so: for miracles are ceas’d, 

And therefore we must needs admit the means, 
How things are perfected. 

Now if, as we have said, if this passage is true to na- 
ture, there is nothing unreasonable in the supposition 
that as little promise as the youthful Shakespeare gave 
of the mighty genius that he possessed, he was in reality 
the veritable author of every line that goes under his 
name, and is entitled to all the praise and honor that his 
most ardent admirers have ever been disposed to accora 
to him, R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


Editor Journal of Education: As an _ interested 
member of that great fraternity of readers who has: some- 
what closely followed the development of the literary 
question of the present age—the authenticity of the plays 
of Shakespeare—I desire to move a vote of thanks to you 
for calling attention to and the notice you gave of the 
recent publication of Mr. Edwards’ book on this subject. 
And the spirit in which you introduced it is also worthy 
of praise, 

Certain facts have been established and put into con- 
crete form during the past century, or half century, per- 
taining to archaeology, theology, geology, psychology,— 
indeed, every branch of human study and knowledge, lit- 
erary as well as scientific, which has caused the world to 
recast its thought in many important particulars. This™ 
evolution has played sad havoc with not a few of our 
cherished idols, but certes, no one in these days wants to 
worship “false gods.’”’ The extreme limit of modern 
idolatry is the “golden calf”! 

It is as reprehensible to hold erroneous views touching 
literary questions of great moment as it is scientific ones. 


To insist that any other view than that which we were 
originally taught to believe cannot be considered; that 
all other views must be ignored, though the calcium 
light of more recent investigation makes plain as day the 
falsity of our former views by revealing long-buried facts 
—is too absurd to think of in connection with any man 
whose beliefs have not become ossified. Determining 
factors are constantly being evolved, and any man or set 
of men who refuse to mentally budge because of pre- 
possessions are like unwieldy boulders in the highway 
of human progress. 

Independent of any one’s predilections for this or that 
Phase of orthodox belief as to the author or authors of 
the Shakespearean drama, the catholic spirit of your no- 
tice of the above-mentioned book in the Journal of May 
9 is every way commendable. One does not have to ac- 
cept.its views even to speak kindly of its literary heresy. 

With no other motive than to know the veritable truth 
as to whom belongs the highest name in all literature, I 
am more or less conversant with the contents of the sev- 
eral hundred volumes that pro and con have been writ- 
ten on the subject. . 

For the man, noted or obscure, who, without investi- 
gation, feels to dogmatize on this subject, and with the 
lust of self-conceit seeks to bulldoze with wholesale, in- 
defensible characterization, those who are as conscien- 
tiously, as intelligently led to revise their earlier read- 
ings—all such should consistently join the army led by 
Rev. Mr. Jasper. 

Lacking a knowledge of the essential facts connected 
With a historically controverted literary question of com- 
manding importance, in which is involved much jhat per- 
tains to man’s higher culture,—he is to that extent shorn 
of a power that makes for progress, rightfully his own, 
and yet within his reach. George A. Bacon. 

Washington, D. C. 
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INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. A Grammar by 
Larkin Dunton and Augustus H. Kelley. Boston: 
Thompson, Brown, & Co. 225 pp. Price, 55 cents. 
Dr. Dunton was a devoted student of English, and a 

profound student of pedagogics. He was also a master 

of English and a skillful student. Mr. Kelley was Dr. 

Dunton’s closest personal and professional friend during 

the last years of life, and he has been a successful 

teacher for several years. It is fortunate for teachers 
and pupils that Mr. Kelley could take the manuscripts 
over which Dr. Dunton had worked so long and present 
them as “An English Grammar for Grammar Schools” 

(55 cents); “Language Lessons for Grammar Grades,” 

and a “First Books for Inductive Course in English” 

(40-cents). The books are all made from the standpoint 

of the child, for the purpose of unfolding his power to, 

use correct English naturally and fluently. The purpose 
is to follow the thought and activity of the child, instead 
of forcing the child to follow a stilted theory of the use 
of a definite vocabulary by closely-drawn regulations. 

Unless all signs fail, the children who use this book 
will say what they have to say freely and correctly, with 
less wear and tear than has usually been required. 


THE BIRD BOOK. By Fannie Hardy Eckstrom. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 276 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Here is a book that will surely fascinate the young 

reader. It records the observations of the author, who 

spent her early life in Maine. This, however, is not a 

locai study, but treats of birds well known in all parts 

of our country. The book falls naturally into four .divi- 

sions: I., Water-birds and Their Homes, which empha- 

sizes the environment of birds; II., Structure and Com- 
parison, in which the bones, feet, wings, bills, eyes of 
various birds are ably differentiated according to their 
uses. Part III. cites the problems of bird-life, tuereby 
furnishing a bit of the zoological theory. The naming 
of birds, their food, modes of protection, their imigra- 

tion and distribution are discussed here. In Part IV. 

common land birds are mentioned in such a way as to 

necessitate personal observation. The book is not a 

scientific discussion, but, rather, a series of stories about 

birds. Besides knowing her subject, the author is skill- 
ful in imparting that knowledge. After reading this 
book, the pupil can tell exactly when to look for certain 
birds and where to find them. This encourages love for 
the bird world, and tends to independent and intelligent 
research. It is equally well suited to school or home use, 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. Containing the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Association. Edited by 
Frederick Stanley Root. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 263 pp. 

The American Social Science Association has steno- 
graphie reports of the proceedings of its annual meet- 
ings. Such reports afterwards appear in book form. 
This special edition gives the records of the May meet- 
ing of the association, held at Washington in 1900, and 
includes papers in the departments of education, health, 
jurisprudence, finance, and social economy. Among 
them is the paper upon the “Education of the Negro,” 
written by Charles Dudley Warner, who was the revered 
president of the association. Speeches by W. T. Harris, 
commissioner of education, James E. Russell of Columbia 
University, Professor Raymond of Princeton, Dr. W. 
Wyman of the United States marine hospital service are 
found here. Discussions of the papers are reproduced in 
full. For a clear idea of the workings of the association 
in all its phases, no better means could be afforded than 
reading the contents of such a full report as this. 


ADE THE NATION. By Edwin Erle 


MEN WHO M 
THE MEN W The Macmillan Company. 


Sparks, Ph.D. New York: 
415 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Wonderful movements of history are most often trace- 
to some central figure of strong personality who in- 
stigates others to duty until reform spreads like con- 
tagion. This is especially true of our American history. 
At the crucial moment some mighty man stepped for- 
ward to sway the country into the right course, Dr. 
Sparks has chosen twelve such types, in the development 


able 


of which he presents an outline of United States history 
from 1760 to 1865. Among them are Benjamin Franklin, 
the colonial agent; Samuel Adams, whose greatest in- 
fluence lay in the town meeting; John Adams, the par- 
tisan of independence; Robert Morris, who, in the time 
of our country’s debt of $2,000,000, assumed control of 
the finances; Alexander Hamilton, the advocate of a 
stronger government; and Henry Clay, whose name is 
always associated with the first great public improve- 
ments. And so the list progresses down to Horace 
Greeley and Abraham Lincoln, respectively, the anti- 
slavery editor and president. There are reproductions of 
contemporary prints, sketches, fac-similes, etc. 

By reading the complete story of each of these men, 
the events grouped about them are easily impressed. If 
further research is to be made, this serves as a compre- 
hensive outline from which to work. A large field is 
given here in small compass, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MINNESOTA—ITS HISTORY 
AND ADMINISTRATION. By Frank L. McVey, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics in the University of Minne- 
sota. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Government of Minnesota” is published in the 
“Handbooks of American Government” Series. Every 
high and secondary school, at least, should have this se- 
ries on its library shelves, for a true idea of the ele- 
ments entering into United States government-at-large 
can be gained only by comparative study of the govern- 
ment of the individual states. Every year the Western 
and Northwestern states are coming more and more into 
the balance of the power of government, and Minnesota 
is one of the most important of these states from its con- 
nection with railroad interests. 

The last ten years have made of themselves a decided 
and important epoch in the history of Minnesota. This 
fact gives the history of its government marked impor-- 
tance in the history of individual states, for it gauges 
the progress of a large territory. 

Minnesota is comparatively a young state. It came 
into the union a free state in 1857, and its constitution 
was ratified little more than a year later. The first 
three chapters of this history are given to the history 
and organization of Minnesota as a state. The remain- 
ing chapters are devoted to its government. The book 
is written by a master of his subject, and is very direct 
and analytical, with scope, through ample references, 
for wider reading when a student wishes to make a more 
discursive study. 


ORTHOGRAPHY, ORTHOEPY, AND PUNCTUATION. 
By S. R. Winchell. Chicago: A. Flanagan & Co. 
“Orthography, Orthoepy, and Punctuation” is a good 

book for the teacher’s desk and for the desk of the casual 

writer. It gathers a good many little scattered points,— 
the things one is apt to forget, or not to feel quite sure 
of, particularly the division of syllables, or points of 
punctuation. It is a thoreugh-going little book in all its 
departments. In variety, in scholarly accuracy, in typo- 
graphical attractions and utility, Mr. Winchell has made 
a rare book for class use or for reference. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“A Primary History of the United States.” By_J. B. McMaster. 
Price, 60 cents, —‘“Stories of Ancient Peoples.” By E. J. Arnold, 
Price, 50 cents. —‘“The Story Reader.” By Logieand Uecke. Price, 
30 ceats.——“‘The Discovery of the Old Nor thwest.”” By James Bald- 
win. Price, 60 cents. New York: American Rook Company. 

“New Lessons in Language.” By G. A, Southworth. 
Thomas R. Shewel! & Co. 

“The Second Book of Birds.”’ By Olive Thorae Millet. 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“The Little Colonel’s House Party.” 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

“Fourth Reading Book.” By W. T.Vlymen. New York: Schwartz, 
Kirwin, & Fauss. 

“The Holton Primer,” By M. Adelaide Holton, Chicago: Rand, 
MeNally, & Co. 

‘Hawthorne Readers.”” New York: Globe School Book Company. 

“Selected Works of Huldrich Zwingli.”” Edited by S. M. Jackson. 
—‘Longmans’ Pictorial Geographical Readers.” (Book I.) Price, 
36 cents. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

‘First Steps in Geometry.” By Wentworth and Hill. Price, 65 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. : 

“Chemical Lecture Experiments.” By F. G. Benedict. Price, 
$2.00. “A Search for an Infidel.” By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 
“Voyages en Zigzag.’ By Rudolphe Topffer. New York: Henry 


Holt & Co. 
-Cosmonics of Worlds and Forces.” By 0. M. Babcock. Philadel- 


phia: Morrell Bailey. 


Boston: 
Price, 


By A. Fellows-Johnston. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’s”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


August 12-23: New Hampshire Summer 
Institute, Plymouth. 


Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CLAREMONT. The Claremont sum- 
mer institute is to commence July 8, and 
will continue four weeks. Principal M. 
C. Smart reports applications from all 
over New England and a bright outlook 
for a large attendance. The courses have 
been prepared to meet the needs of teach- 
ers of all grades. Excursions to Lake 
Sunapee, Mount Ascutney, and other 
places of interest will be made during the 
session. 

PLYMOUTH. The eighth annual ses- 
sion of the New Hampshire summer in- 
stitute, under the supervision of the state 
department of public instruction, will be 
held here August 12 to 24, inclusive. All 
of the sessions will be in the state normal 
school buildings. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. Mrs. Jennie C. Hough- 
ton, teacher of English in the English 
high school at Lynn, Mass., will deliver 
a course of lectures on methods of teach- 
ing English in primary, grammar, and 
high schools in the state summer school 
to be held in this city. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Principal Charles J. Lincoln 
has a new Dorchester high school build- 
ing, costing $300,000, which is one of the 
most attractive and best equipped school 
buildings in the country.——James A. 
Page graduated on the 26th of June his 
fiftieth class as principal of the Dwight 
school. No man in Boston in any trade, 
occupation, or profession is more widely 
known personally or more beloved. Tens 
of thousands of boys have been under his 
administration, and from John L. Sullivan 
down they all admire “Master Page.” 
He is indeed a rare man intellectually, 
socially, professionally, and personally. 
He will teach several years yet. He came 
to Boston as a lad in 1843. In 1846 he 
became an usher in the Dwight school, 
and in 1850 was chosen principal. He is 
said not to have been absent a day in the 
fifty years. A banquet was given in his 
honor at which 500 of the graduates were 
present. The mayor of the city, Thomas 
N. Hart, Dr. Edward Bverett Hale, Super- 
intendent Edwin P. Seaver, President 


Gallivan of the school board, and F. A. 


Hill of the state board of education were 
guests on the occasion.——Mrs, Julia Duff 


ard Miss Anna Barrows, the new women 
on the Boston school board, are recog- 
nized as members specially equipped for 
the service required of them. Mrs. Duff 
made a very winning speech at the last 
meeting of the board, and Sarah Louise 
Arnold’s final consent to the withdrawal 
of her resignation is reported as largely 
due to Mrs. Duff’s prompt and persistent 
action. Indeed, the unprecedented unani- 
mity of the recent action of the board is 
largely credited to her more or less well- 
defined leadership. Miss Barrows has 
been less prominent perhaps, but she has 
the confidence of the entire board from 
the attention she gives to every detail of 
committee work. She brings to the duties 
of the office more distinctively profes- 
sional experience than any other of the 
new members probably.——Lincoln Owen, 
principal Rice school, Boston, has been 
elected trustee of Colby university. His 
fellow schoolmasters appreciate this 
honor to one of the younger men among 
them.——The Bunker-hill school, Samuel 
J. Bullock, principal, was the only Boston 
school the editor of the Journal could 
visit at graduation this year, but it was 
a genuine inspiration to see such a body 
of boys and girls and to hear their select 
recitations, which I have never heard ex- 
celled, if indeed they have been equaled 
in the spirit and perfection of the render- 
ing. 

WEBSTER. Albert H. Morse, for three 
years principal of the Webster high school 
and superintendent of the public schools, 
has tendered his resignation, which has 
been accepted by the school committee. 
William C. Joslin, a teacher at Williston 
seminary, has been offered the position. 

NORTHBORO. Corwin F. Palmer, for 
the past three years superintendent of the 
district composed of the towns of North- 
borough, Smithborough, Berlin, and 
Shrewsbury, has resigned to accept the 
superintendency at Andover. Mr. 
Palmer is a graduate of Harvard, and was 


for six years principal of Leicester 
Academy. 
LOWELL. At the graduating exercises 


of the Lowell training school for teachers, 
Dr. Sanford Bell of Clark University was 
the principal speaker, and Mrs. Amelia 
Donovan of Pittsburgh, a singer well 
known in educational circles in Pennsyl- 
vania, sang several Scotch and English 
ballads. The graduating class consisted 
of college and normal graduates who 
have spent one year in the training 
school studying pedagogical problems and 
having charge of a room in the practice 
department. Cornell, Smith, and Mt. 
Holyoke Colleges were represented during 
the past year. When graduated, the 
teachers are ranked by the faculty as to 
personality, abilty to teach, and scholar- 
ship, and in regular order they are sent 
out by the training school to substitute 
in the city schools. College graduates 
are admitted to the school without exam- 
ination. Normal school graduates are 
required to take an examination in 
methods of teaching the common school 
branches, and demonstrate their ability 
to teach a class in the elementary schools. 
At a recent meeting of the school board 
the salaries of the young women ad- 
mitted to the school was raised from $200 
to $300. College graduates will be given 
until August 1 to file their applications 
for admittance to the school: the examina- 
tions for normal school graduates took 
place June 21 and 22. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SOMERS. Miss Emmeline Pease, who 
has been teaching the Hall hill school the 
past year, has finished her thirty-years’ 
teaching, and is now entitled to a teacher’s 
pension. The most of her labor has been 
in Somers. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
A. R. Houck, the youngest son of Henry 
Houck, deputy state superintendent of 
instruction, has been appointed post- 


master at Lebanon. The salary is $2,700 
a year. 


Good 


health for an 
woman who sutf- 
fers from woman- 
ly diseases. Her 
complexion fails. 
Her flesh loses 
its firmness. Her ; 
eyes are dull. She ; 
has no home hap- 
piness, no social 
enjoyment. 

Doctor Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescri 
tion cures the dis- 
eases which de- 
stroy the health. 
It establishes reg- 
ularity, dries dis- 
agreeable drains, 
heals inflamma- 
tion and ulceration, and cures female 
weakness. It gives good health to 
women, which means tranquil nerves, a 
good appetite and sound sleep. 

“I was a great sufferer two years ago with 
female trouble and I wrote to you for advice,” 
says Mrs. Mattie Hays, of Tribulation, McDonald 
Co., Missouri. “You outlined a course of treat- 
ment for me. I followed your directions, and 
now feel like a different person. I never 
expected to hear from you when I wrote to you. 
In three days after I commenced taking your 
medicines I began to feel better. I took twenty 
dollars’ worth of the ‘Favorite Prescription’ 
and ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I bought it 
five dollars’ worth at a time, and also four vials 
of Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. I would not take one 
thousand dollars for the good the medicine has 
done me. I can’t praise it enough. I wish all 
who suffer with such troubles would give Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines a fair trial. I can work all 
day—doing auything, walk where I please, and 
feel good. Many thanks to you for your kind 
advice.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser, in paper 
covers, is sent /ree on receipt of 21 one- 
cent me to pay expense of mailing 
only, Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, But- 
felo, N. Y. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Illincis Manual Training School 
farm at Glenwood recently has been thor- 
oughly examined by a committee of per- 
sons interested in juvenile work, and the 
report shows that 250 boys in the home 
are well cared for. The committee, of 
which Mrs. Lucy L. Flower is chairman, 
gives its approval and high commenda- 
tion to the home. The report says the 
women teachers at Glenwood appear to 
have been carefully selected and to be 
especially skilled and interested in their 
important work. 

Ella Rowe, the newly-chosen head of 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, is 
thirty-five years of age, is a native of 
Illinois, and has taught school nineteen 
years, half of that time in Chicago. 


MARY ADAMS CURRIER. 

Miss Currier, formerly professor of elo- 
cution at Wellesley College, is doing a 
noble work for the young women of New 
Hampshire and Maine. Since leaving 
Wellesley she has devoted herself pri- 
marily to lecturing on “The American 
Voice,” mostly in academies, seminaries, 
and colleges, and has greatly intensified 
her interest in young women, and as 
chairman of the educational committee of 
the Daughters of New Hampshire has 
done much to encourage and assist poor 
girls on New Hampshire farms to get a 
good academy or seminary education. No 
woman of the Granite state is doing more 
to endear herself to the people than is 
Miss Curirer. 


What this country needs most is a blind 
asylum for people who are blind to their 
own interests. 


Safety Filled 


The Safety Bottle & Ink Co. of Jersey City, N. J., 
makers of Paul’s Choice Inks, have just cause for 
congratulation on the success with which their 
Inks and safety filled bottles are meeting. The 
renewal of their large U. 


Ink Bottles. 


8. Government orders 


each year seems to indicate a special attractiveness 
either in quality, price, or manner of putting up. 
This ra they are pushing a new Safety Filled 


school desk bottle. The bottle is shaped to fit the 

usual opening in a school desk, but has the safety we 
and absolutely non-spillable, no matter of how Ee 
mischievous and ‘‘investigating turn of mind” the 


yupils may be. 


It would ve possible to take the bottle from the de 


8k and play 


catch with it without spitting a drop—yet it is always ready for use. The cuts show the school desk and 


safety filled bottle for home use. Aés 
Jersey City, is making a special bid for se 


him before placing fall orders, 


r, Gillespie, the manager of the factory and sales department at 
hoo! contracts this fall, it will pay those interested to consult 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
sweaty handkerchief, or 

anything you can lay yvur | 

hands on, when you can 

have one of these beauti- 

ful little instruments put 

bh into ee — by The “LITTLE GEM” 
mail, postpaid, for only 3 

25 orcur- Eyeglass Cleaner. 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sample and terms, 25 cts. 


J. J. YOUNGJOHN, M’f’r, 293 Congress St., Boston, 


EDUCATION IN JAMAICA. 


BY INSPECTOR G. J. MC CORMAC. 


Jamaica is the largest and most valu- 
able of the British West Indies. It is 
next in size to Cuba and Hayti, and has a 
population of 650,000. It was taken from 


Spain in 1665. 
The present educational system of Ja- 
maica may be said to date from 1892. 


Prior te that date assistance was given 
out of the public funds to schools estab- 
lished throughout the island by private 
persons for the purpose of giving ele- 
mentary education, in, accordance with 
rules laid down under the authority of 
the governor. By the Educational Act of 
1892, the force of law was given to those 
rules and provisions made for the future 
development and improvement of the 
then existing system of giving funds to 
elementary schools, 

The head of the education department 
of the government is the superintending 
inspector of schools. He is assisted by 
seven inspectors. There is a board of 
education of thirteen members, who are 
appointed annually by the governor. Not 
more, than three members of the board 
can persons holding any office or 
emolument under the government, The 
superintending inspector of schools is, ex- 
officio, a member and chairman of the 
board. It is the duty of the board to con- 
sider, discuss, and advise upon all matters 
specially referred to it by the governor, 
to recommend such changes in the school 
regulations as may seem to be advisable, 
to make recommendations to the gov- 
ernor from time to time as to the expen- 
diture it may consider necessary for the 
purpose of making adequate provision for 
educational requirements, to adjust any 
difficulties or differences that may arise 
between school managers and teachers, 
and to make grants and discontinue 
grants to schools. 

There are no fees collected of pupils 
attending the public elementary schools, 
but a school tax is levied on every house- 
holder, 

By the term public elementary school 
is meant every school or department of a 
school at which elementary education is 
the principal part of the education there 
given, 

‘The chief subjects of instruction in 
elementary schools are reading, writing, 
arithmetic. Scripture, agricultural and 
handicraft teaching, needlework, simple 
geometrical drawing, singing, grammar, 
history, and geography. Schools in which 
needlework, agriculture, or handicraft is 
taught are entitled to receive extra grants 
from government. No child of under five 
years or over fourteen years of age can be 
admitted to or retained in any public ele- 
mentary school, but any child of not less 
than three years of age may be received 
into an infant school. An infant school is 
a school in which no child of over ten 
years of age is allowed. 

The two primary conditions which a 
school must fulfill at the annual inspec- 
tion so as to obtain a government grant 
are (1) that it.shall be awarded at least 
five, or one-third, of the marks attainable 
in each of the primary subjects, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and (2) that it 
shall be awarded at least thirty marks in 
the aggregate. The inspector, at his an- 
nual visit of inspection, does not examine 
any scholar who has not attended at least 
one-fourth of the session of the school 
year. On the day of inspection the 
teacher is required to dismiss from the 
premises the children whose attendance 
is below the minimum required. 

Every public elementary school has not 
less than three managers, who are held 
responsible by the department for ine 
carrying on and gupervision of their 
school and its maintenance in efficiency. 
for the provision of needful furniture, 
books, and apparatus, for the arrange- 
ment of the school terms, and for the 
making of all returns required by the de- 


A NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Vols, I. to XXX., inclusive, is offered for sale, 
Address F, E, ADAMS, 
Rochester, Vermont, 


Is doubtless the highest human good. 
It is especially so to women, to whom it 
means the preservation of beauty, hap- 
piness in the home, and the enjoyment 
of social duties. There can be no good ee 
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partment. One, at least, of the managers 
must visit the school every month. 

There are six training schools. Last 
year they had a total attendance of 203 
students, sixty-four of whom were ladies, 
These schools are supported by fees, en- 
dowments, and government grants. 

Questions which are now receiving the 
attention of the educational authorities of 
Jamaica are*the amalgamation of schools, 
the establishment of a farm and trade 
school in each of the fourteen parishes 
into which the island is divided, and the 
general introduction of manual training 
into the elementary sehools.—Canada 
Educational Monthly. 


EXAMINATIONS TO COLLEGES. 


NINE HUNDRED CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 
APPEARED BEFORE THE NEW ENTRANCE BOARD. 


The first series of uniform college en- 
trance examinations, held by authority of 
the college entrance examination board 
of the Middle states and Maryland, came 
to an end on June 21. The examinations 
proceeded exactly as planned, without 
friction or other difficulty. 


Examinations were held at sixty-one 
different points in the United States, and 
at London, England, and Dresden, 
Saxony. Of the sixty-one places of ex- 
aminations in the United States, fifteen 
were in New England, twenty-three in 
the Middle States and Maryland, ten in 
the Southern states, ten in the North Cen- 
tral states, and three in the Pacific coast 
states, 

Tn all nearly 900 candidates for admis- 
sion to college were examined by the 
' board. Of this number 472 made applica- 
tion to the board direct. The remainder, 
about 400 in number, made their applica- 
tions either through Columbia College 
or Barnard College, and by arrangements 
with those institutions, were examined by 
the board. 

Concerning the 400 students who made 
applications to Columbia and Barnard 
detailed statistics are not yet available. 

Of the 472 who made application direct 
to the board, 347 were men and 125 
women. One hundred and eighteen of the 
candidates were seventeen years of age, 
and 124 were eighteen years of age. 
Fourteen were only fifteen years of age, 
and sixty-three sixteen years. 

\ifty-three of the candidates examined 
did not state what college or scientific 
school they propose to enter. For Colum- 
hia, 152 declared themselves; for Cornell, 
fifty-seven; for Princeton, thirty-four; 
for Barnard, thirty-one; for Vassar, 
twenty-five; for Wellesley, twenty-two; 
for Yale, seventeen; for Mount Holyoke, 
fourteen; for the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, fourteen; for Bryn Mawr, 
eleven; for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, six; and for Williams, five. There 
were single applications for a large num- 
ber of institutions. The unusually large 
number choosing Columbia is due to the 
fact that separate Columbia examinations 
were abandoned in favor of those by the 
board. 

The largest number examined outside 
of New York and Brooklyn were those at 
Concord, N. H., thirty-two; Newark, N. J., 
twenty-nine; Philadelphia, twenty-two; 
Paterson, N. J., thirteen; Washington, 
D. C., twelve; Lawrenceville, N. J., 
Rochester, N. Y., and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., eight each. 

Of the 472 candidates applying to the 
hoard, 158 were prepared in public high 
schools, 147 in academies and endowed 
schools, 150 in private schools and classes. 
Seventeen candidates received an irregu- 
lar preparation. 


GOOD CAUSE. 


KINDERGARTEN WORK IN CURA. 


Educational work in Cuba has appealed 
to our philanthropic people and many are 
desirous to help the cause. Some highly 
esteemed friends of ours have specially 
desired to establish a kindergarten, which, 
to accomplish its greatest usefulness, 
must be under the charge of an intelligent 
and well-equipped native teacher. It is 
proposed to edueate for that purpose a 
Cuban, who will be competent not only to 
teach, but to train native girls to aid in 
the work. 

An American teacher in Cuba has 
recommended very highly as being well 
adapted for kindergarten a young Cuban 
woman from Sagua la Grande, who is to 
take charge of the Cuban exhibit at the 
Buffalo exposition this summer. One of 
the best training schools in this city has 
offered free tuition for two years, and 
only provision for her board is needed to 
complete the opportunity. It is estimated 


that six hundred dollars will suffice for 
this expense for two years. 

We have consented in behalf of our 
friends to thus present this worthy cause 
to the public, and to receive such sums 
as may be sent to our address, and ac- 
knowledge the same through the Boston 
Transcript. We have already in hand 
$100. Henry W. Peabody, 

70 Kilby street, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER DAY TO HALIFAX. 


Beginning next week, the Plant line 
summer schedule goes into effect and 
trips will be made every other day to 


Halifax. The steamer Halifax sails Tues- 
days and the Olivette Thursdays to Hali- 
fax, Hawkesbury, and Charlottetown. 
The Yarmouth sails Saturdays to Halifax 
and Sydney. The call for advertising 
matter of these trips has been unpre- 
cedented, indicating that a great many 
people intend to take them, There is 
really no better way for a business man 
to take a few days off, and with the new 
schedule a sail of only two or three days 
can be enjoyed. Anticipating the de- 
mand, a large edition of the booklets 
“Lights Along the Shore” were printed, 
and they may still be obtained at the City 
Ticket office, 290 Washington street, and 
at the wharf, or will be mailed on receipt 
of two-cent stamp by J. A. Flanders, pas- 
senger agent, 20 Atlantic avenue, Boston, 


SAFETY BOTTLES—SAVFETY INKS. 

Paul’s Safety Bottle and Ink Company, 
270 Washington street, Jersey City, have 
been having what Mr. Gilespie terms ‘‘a 
rattling good trade” this spring. Many 
jobbers have doubled their orders of last 
spring, although in the year 1900 the com- 
pany had no cause for complaint, as the 
Jersey City factory alone sold over 1,000,- 
000 bottles of ink. 

Their increased trade in the vicinity 
about Buffalo, coupled with the advent of 
the “Pan-American,” made a permanent 
office there necessary, so the company 
opened up quarters at 347 Ellicott-square 
building. 

Their New York office has been moved 
from 283 Pearl street to 111 Nassau street, 
nearer the jobbing centre. 

Paul’s inks are used almost exclusively 
in many of the government departments 
at Washington, including the senate and 
house of representatives. Their inks cer- 
tainly rank with the best products of “ink 
skill” in the world, and their safety bot- 
tles are as satisfactory a package as can 
be found. It keeps the-ink bright and 
clean, positively prevents evaporation, 
allows no more ink than is wanted to be 
taken out on the pen point, as it is non- 
spillable to such a degree as to allow one 
to “play catch” with an open bottle, as 
long as may be desired, without spilling 
a drop. 

For further particulars, prices, ete., ad- 
dress any leading jobber, or the home 
office direct at 270 Washington street, 
Jersey City. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
railway say the name Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park is one to conjure with, thus 
unwittingly bearing witness to the won- 
ders of that wonderful wonderland, 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as, for 
example, $59 from Chicago, including re- 
turn via Portland and N. P. R. Go and 
see for yourself California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, the cities of Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and the 
Superiors, and, last, but not least, Yellow- 
stone National Park. If you will send to 
Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., or C. E. 
Foster, 279 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., for an Epworth League map 
folder, you will see the necessity of buy- 
ing your tickets for return via the N. P. 
R., as no other line can offer you all of 
these attractions, or more than a fraction 
thereof. We have the only rail line to 
the park. j6—4t 


IN THE CLOSED CAR WITH THE HOT 
STOVE. 

The last passenger to enter the ciosed 
car sniffed loudly. Then he beckoned to 
the conductor. “I suppose you ring up 
every cent?” he said. “Of course I do, 
replied the conductor. “What do you 
mean by such insinuations as that? To 
my certain knowledge,” replied the un- 
ruffled passenger, “there are thirty-two 
separate and distinct seents in this car, 
and not one of them has been properly 
registered.""—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A MARKED STEP FORWARD 


BOSTON 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


After more than a quarter of a century’s use 
of another series of reading books 


ADOPTS 


At the meeting of the Boston School Committee held June 25, 1901, 
the entire series of 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 
(Books 1 to 8, inclusive) 
By Sarau L. ARNOLD and Cuarves B. GILBERT 


Was adopted for regular use in the Boston Schools 


“* Any child who reads the whole series, ‘ Stey 
literature on leaving the eighth grade than most o 
whole lives,”’—- LAURA HAND, Principal Van Buren School, St. Paul, Minn. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


ing Stones to Literature,’ will have more good 


the passing generation have read during their 


CHICAGO 


A DAINTY FLOWER BOOK. 

One of the.most exquisite things of the 
sort ever published is the Herbarium or 
Yellowstone Park Flower Book issued by 
the Northern Pacific railway. It is a 
dainty, immaculate piece of work, tasteful 
in the extreme. The book contains ten 


different specimens of real wild flowers 
common to Yellowstone Park, carefully 
pressed and retaining perfectly their nat- 
ural colors. The botanical and common 
name and the habitat of each specimen 
are given, There are also six full-page 
half-tone illustrations of scenes in Yel- 
lowstone park. The papet, printing, 
binding, illustrations, and mounting of the 
flowers are all first class, and the book is 
carefully mailed in corrugated cardboard. 
The price of this book, which is suitable 
for birthday and Christmas presents, as 
well as for a souvenir of the park, is fifty 
cents, and it will be sent to any address 
on receipt of that amount in stamps, sil- 
ver, postal note, or express order, by 
Charles S. Fee, general passenger agent, 
N. P. railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE DAY’S CHIEF TOPIC. 


Where and how to spend the summer is 
a question to be considered by nearly 
everybody. If you are not interested, you 
should be, and if you are, consider New 


England, with its great wealth of moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, seashore, and historic 
spots. 

In the heart of the Appalachian range, 
the secondary range of America, which 
includes the famous White mountains, are 
hundreds of places where one may go and 
enjoy the cool, quiet grandeur eé the mag- 
nificent panoramic scenery, itS grand pre- 
cipitous rocks, its green fields, and the 
beautiful silvery lakes sprinkled here and 
there like bits of broken mirror. 

Think of the places where sports of all 
kinds may be enjoyed, including the popu- 
lar games of golf, polo, and tennis. 

Leave the mountains and turn to the 
beautiful lakes and streams, or to the 
vast, grand ocean, which forms the east- 
ern boundary of New England; here boat- 
ing, fishing, yachting, and bathing are 
participated in more than in any other 
part of the world. 

New England lacks not historically, but 
can boast of containing many relics of the 
early Pilgrim settlers, as well as of the 
Indian and Revolutionary periods. 

A valuable book containing a list of 
hotels and boarding houses, with their 
rates and accommodations, also maps, 
routes, and rates of the Boston & Maine 
railroad and connections, will be sent free 
to any address on application to the pas- 
senger department of the Boston & Maine 
raiJroad, Boston, Mass. 


PAN-AMERICAN HINT. 


QUICK AND INEXPENSIVE METHOD. 

The great Pan-American exposition has 
realized fully the expectations of the man- 
agers, while the great public is more than 
pleased with the artistic and inventive 
displays provided. 

The creative genius apparent in the 
architecture of the many buildings is 
without equal, and the effects obtained 
through the marvelous color decorations 
are simply astounding. The landscape 
work has devolved the grounds into a per- 
fect paradise. The exhibits are a chosen 
lot, and far superior in comparison are 
they to those of all other expositions. 

Buffalo as a city is a most delightful 
place, and excursions can be made in 
every direction to localities intensely in- 
teresting, but the greatest attraction, save 
the exposition, is Niagara Falls, which is 
truly one of the marvels of the world, 
The Boston & Maine railroad is making 
every inducement possible for the benefit 
of the tourist to Buffalo from New Eng- 
land. The rates are the lowest—the 
routes most numerous—line the most di- 
rect, and its trains without question the 
best equipped of any from Boston. The 
general passenger department of the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Boston, will, upon 
application, send you a Pan-American 
folder, which is replete in information of 
service, and is yours for the asking. 


OF INTEREST TO STUDENTS. 

Those who are contemplating a college 
education will do well to write for a copy 
of a special edition of the paper published 
by the students of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. It is an attractive 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages, hand- 
somely illustrated with engravings of the 
college buildings and _ typical college 
scenes, and contains a variety of informa- 
tion directly from the instructors con- 
cerning their work, a classified list of the 
faculty, a statement of requirements for 
admission and of expenses, which for the 
individual are very low, tuition being 
free. Its purpose is stated to be, to bring 
more clearly before the attention of the 
public the educational advantages of the 
State College of Massachusetts. The 
number of copies is limited, but, until ex- 
hausted, one will be sent free of charge 
to any address furnished the Alumni ad- 
vertising committee, Amherst, Mass 


ROUNDABOUT. 


“Your brother in Manila is a long way 
off,” said Hojack. 

“That’s what he is,” replied Tomdick. 
“He could hardly get any further away 
without coming nearer. Now, I'd like to 
know what you’re laughing at so con- 
sumedly.’’—Judge. 


| PERSONAL FORCE 


“The velvet hand in the iron glove.” 


Our two courses in Psycho- physics develop a high degree of Personal Force and 
Magnetism, that subtle power so essential to Success in business, in a profession, and in 


all social relationships. 


A knowledge of Psycho-physics also results in self-control, mental poise, mastery of de- 
tail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. 

Correspondence classes and private instruction. Lectures published in the Boston Times. 
Register in advance class for attendance. Send or call for terms. 


THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Epwin C. MERRILL, President. 


32 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square. 
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Long Distance Tel. 2271. Cc. F. HAMMETT, Pres. 


HAMMETT 
School Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS, 
BLACKBOARDS | LIQUID SLATING 


of Wood, Cloth, Slate for Blackboard 
Hyleptate, and ‘Paper. Repairing. 


— DEALERS IN — 


Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THER MAGAZINES. 


—The July Century is a summer fiction 
number, with stories, long or short, by 
Mary E. Wilkins, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Irving Bacheller, Seumas Mc- 
Manus, Josephine Dodge Daskam, Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, Stewart Edward 
White, and Elliott Flower. Ex-President 
Cleveland concludes his account of “The 
Venezuelan Boundary Controversy,” Mrs. 
Anna Lea Merritt describes her experi- 
ences in gardening in her “Hamlet in Old 
Hampshire,” Louis Dyer writes of “The 
Millenary of King Alfred at Winchester,” 
with a full-page reproduction of Thorny- 
croft’s statue, soon to be unveiled, and a 
reproduction of a hitherto unpublished 
vignette of Alfred from a manuscript of 
Matthew of Paris in Corpus College, Cam- 
bridge. The opening paper, by Alice K. 
Fallows, who told in June of the doings 
of poor male students, tells of “Working 
One’s Way Through Women’s Colleges,” 
with many illustrations; ‘“Impostors 
Among Animals” are exposed by William 
Morton Wheeler, and Frederick Keppel 
has a page or two on J. F. Millet’s ““Wood- 
Sawyers,” with a reproduction of the pic- 
ture. 


—Louis Dyer opens the July Atlantic 
with a timely article on “King Alfred 
and His Thousandth Anniversary”; A. P. 
Winston contributes an instructive sketch 
of “Sixteenth Century Trusts’; H. D. 
Sedgewick, Jr., sends a brilliant “Letter 
from Italy,” largely on Socialistic topics; 
Albert Phelps discusses ““New Orleans and 
Reconstruction,” denouncing strenuously 
the national treatment of that uniucky 
city. L. P. Smith and R. E. Robinson 
contribute two quaint and _ curious 
sketches of Quakerism in different gen- 
erations: Kate Stephens dissects ‘The 
New England Woman,” and Caroline 
Ticknor contrasts amusingly “The Gibson 
Girl” type and her Ladies’ Album pre- 
decessors. Miss Jewett’s and Miss John- 
ston’s serials grow more exciting and com- 
plicated. Eugene R. White treats the 
electric display at the Pan-American ex- 
position: G. S. Wasson and others furnish 
short stories. A group of outdoor poems 
by famous hands and the entertaining 
Contributors’ Club complete the number. 


—With a single exception, the July 
“New” Lippincott Magazine is given over 
to stories for summer. “A Woman for 
Nothing,” the novel complete, is by Louise 
Betts Edwards, a Philadelphia writer of 
many short stories. Mary E. Wilkins’ 
long short story, ‘““‘Two for Peace,” recalls 
her earlier successes. The College Tale 
is from the pen of Albert Payson Ter- 
hune in honor of Columbia College. He 
calls it “A Lightning Change,” and it is 
distinctly a society story about college 
men and pleasure-loving girls who scent 
a mystery connected with a _ popular 
senior. Patriotism is responsible for the 
only prose article other than fiction. It 
is called “The Men Who Signed,” by Lora 
8. LaMance, and contains an abundance 
of interesting information and new anec- 
dotes about the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, also a facsimile of 
their signatures. 


St. Nicholas teems with short stories, 
poems, conundrums, and pictures, holding 
the balance true between matters meant 


-to entertain and those which are intended 


to instruct. “The Young Folks of the 
Embassies,” by Abby G. Baker, gives 
glimpses of the domestic life of ambas- 
sadcrs and ministers from many out-of- 
the-way parts of the world, including Wu 
Ting-fang, whose official residence is a 
palatial building in Q street, Washington; 
there are photographs of some of the 
young folks, in their picturesque cos- 
tumes. An article that will entertain 
those who find this one interesting is 
“Glimpses of Child Life in Japan,” by 
Theodore Wores, with pictures by the 
author, The wide-awake reader will 


guess that “A Boy of a Thousand Years 
Ago,” of whom Harriet T. Comstock 
writes, with illustrations by Varian, is 
King Alfred the Great, who died in 901, 
and whose statue is to be unveiled at 
Winchester in July. “Tons of Honey in 
a Gigantic Beehive” is a title that fairly 
makes the mouth water, and “The 
Mutiny,” while less appetizing, in one 
sense, is caleulated to whet the appetite 
of lovers of adventure. 


—Seldom has a better chance for “‘stay- 
at-home traveling’ been offered than in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal for July. 
From West Point, as pictured by George 
Gibbs on the cover, readers may go with 
W. L. Taylor to see “A Busy Boston 
Street at High Noon”; next try “Goin’ 
Fishin’ with Joe Jefferson” in Florida; 
then travel out West with Ernest Seton- 
Thompson to see “The Mother Teal and 
the Overland Route’; next go along the 
Atlantic coast to find out how the places 
“Where Our Country Began” look to-day; 
then seek Northern Michigan to hear 
“The Story of a Maple Tree,” by William 
Davenport Hulbert; next visit an Eastern 
magazine editor’s office and enjoy the 
good-humored raillery of “The Case 
Against the Editor,’ by Edward Bok; 
and finally see what “The Country of 
Sheridan’s Ride” looks like nowadays. 
There are many other articles of equal in- 
terest on various subjects. By the Curtis 


Publishing Company, Philadelphia. One- 


dollar a year; ten cents a copy. 


—Five articles in the Forum for July 
deal, more or less, with educational sub- 
jects. President Thwing of Western Re- 


serve University brings together the 
opinions he has gathered from graduate 
eorrespondents respecting “The Short- 
ened College Course.” Jacob Schoenhof 
quotes the example of European and Eng- 
lish enterprise to stimulate this country 
to pay greater attention to ““Higher Tech- 
nical Training.” John Corbin puts the 
question, “Is the Elective System Elec- 
tive?”’ and shows that in many cases the 
object intended by this system is not ful- 
filled. Mr. R. Clark points out ‘Certain 
Failures in School Hygiene,” which he has 
noticed in various schools in several 
states. Professor A. D. F. Hamlin of 
Columbia University offers ““A Plea for 
Architectural Studies” on account of the 
valuable contribution they make to gen- 
eral culture. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion for 
July is especially strong in fiction—a true 
summer number, Of the features there is 
a double page of the “Famous Jewels” 
worn by royal women; a luminous article 
by Bishop Potter on “Home-Life in New 
York City”; a description of the old 
churches of Virginia, by Landon Knight; 
Waldon Fawcett writes of the famous sil- 
ver services of the American navy, and 
there are stories of “Women as Light- 
house-Keepers.” The departments are 
conducted as usual, and up-to-date fash‘on 
matters occupy at least six pages of the 
magazine. Published by the Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick Co., Springfield, O.; one dol- 
lar a year. 


~The frontispiece of the July Critic is 
a portrait of John Burroughs, taken by 
Histed, the well-known art photographer. 
It is the most satisfactory portrait of Mr. 
Durroughs that has ever been printed, 
and the many lovers of his delightful 
essays will be more than glad to see this 
excellent portrait of him. Miss Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins, the author of “Her 
Majesty” and other successful _ stories, 
writes at length on the Love Letters of 
Bismarck and Victor Hugo. Miss Tomp- 
kins has made a special study of love 
letters, and what she has to say about 
these particularly famous ones is well 
worth reading. 


—Minnie Sarsfield Gilmore, the talented 
daughter of the famous musician, is earn- 
ing laurels for herself as a story writer. 
What particularly characterizes Miss Gil- 
more’s stories is the elevation of senti- 
ment and the intense way in which the 
characters act their parts, Miss Gilmore 
seems to live in each of her characters. 
There is one of ‘her short stories in the 
current issue of the Catholic World Maga- 
zine, entitled “‘A Man’s a Man.” 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The North American Review tor July; terms, 
$5.00 ayear. New York. 

The Century Magazine for July; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York. 

lippincott’s for Jnly: terms, $2.50 a year. 
Philatelobia: J Lirpincott Company. 

Review of Reviews for July; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York. ; 

Frank "opular Monthly for July; 
terms, $1.00 a year. New York. 
Forum for Ju'y; terms, $3.00 a year. New 

ork, 

The Catholic World for July; terms, $3.90 

year, New York, 


An Important 


Month 


For School Boards 


Because it is necessary to 
make up Requisitions for 


Holden Book Covers ana 
Repairing Material, 


in order to put the text-books in 


GOOD CONDITION FOR-NEXT FALL. 


We can Save Your Board Money 
by Increasing the Life of the Books. 


A trisl order will verify this statement. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MABS. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouRNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculiies, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The Rev. S. D. Hutzenpillar of San 
Francisco has been elected president of 
the Ohio University. 


Seven years ago Mrs. C. E. Haskell of 
Chicago gave $20,000 to establish a lec- 
tureship at the University of Chicago. 
President Barrows of Oberlin has been 
giving his seventh course on this founda- 
tion before large audiences in Kent 
theatre. 


The trustees of Richmond College have 
elected Dr. William H. Whitsitt, formerly 
president of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, professor of philosophy; 
Dr. William A. Harris of Baylor Univer- 
sity professor of Greek; and Dr. J. A. C. 
Chandler professor of English literature. 


Thomas C. Esty, Walker instructor in 
mathematics at Amherst College, has ac- 
cepted the position of instructor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Rochester, in 
place of Professor Arthur L. Baker, who 
completes his work this month. Professor 
Esty is the son of Professor William C. 
Esty, and a graduate of Amherst in 1893. 


The commencement exercises at Smith 
College were held June 18, and the gradu- 
ating class of 255 was the largest class 
ever sent out by the college. The com- 
mencement address was delivered by Rev. 
James H. Canfield, LL.D., librarian of Co- 
lumbia University. 

A gift of $100,000 from a business man 
whose name is to be kept secret was an- 
nounced by President Seelye at the con- 
clusion of the commencement exercises; 
$50,000 of this amount is to be used for the 
erection of-a new building, and the 
balance for the endowment fund. This 
gift is conditioned upon the friends, 
alumnae, and students of the college rais- 
ing an equal amount to be divided in the 
same way. President Seelye announced 
that a member of the board of trustees of 
the college, whose wife is an alumna, has 
already contributed $1,000 towards this 
object. President Seelye reviewed the his- 
tory of the college for the last twenty-five 
years, and spoke of the fact that it was 
started with only $350,000. 

Charles Lincoln White of Nashua, 
N. H., a graduate of Brown University 
and Newton theological seminary, has 
been elected president of Colby College to 
succeed Dr. Butler, resigned, after a pro- 
longed session of the trustees, 


President-elect Charles Lincoln White 
of Colby is secretary of the Baptist state 
convention of New Hampshire. Mr. 
White was born in Nashua, N. H., thirty- 
eight years ago. He graduated from 
Brown University in the class of 1887, 
being a classmate of former President B. 
L. Whitman. He graduated from New- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1890. He 
immediately settled as pastor at Great 
Falls, N. H., and then at Nashua, N. H. 

The announcement of the new head of 
the Greek department in Amherst College 
was made by President Harris June 19. 
The choice of the trustees for the position 
is Harry De Forest Smith, Bowdoin, 90, 
and at present assistant professor in 
Greek at that institution. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


[Newfoundland in 1900: A Treatise of 
the Geography, Natural Resources, and 
History of the Island, Embracing an Ac- 
count of Recent and Present Large Mate- 
rial Movements, by Rev. M. Harvey, 
LL.D., F. R. S. C. Elegantly Illustrated 
with Maps and Half-Tone BPngravings. 
New York: The South Publishing Com- 
pany.] 


Newfoundland is an island with an 
area of 42,000 square miles, lying off the 
American Continent, opposite Sydney, 
Cape Breton, from which it is separated 
by Cabot Strait, the distance across which, 
at this point, is but ninety-three miles. 

The coast is rock-bound, at many points 
presenting bold cliffs hundreds of feet in 
height. In this respect it resembles Nor- 
way, which has led to its designation of 
the ‘‘American Norway.” The interior is 
diversified by hills, mountains, plains, 
forests, rivers, and lakes. The forests 
consist chiefly of fir, spruce, pine, and 
birch. There are good_agricultural lands, 
as yet little tilled. 

The population of the colony was 
210,000 at the date of the last census, ten 
years ago. The inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in cod, lobster, and seal fisheries, 
the annual revenue from all of which is 
$7,000,000. The population is almost ex- 
clusively confined to the coast, owing to 
the inaccessibility of the interior for lack 
of roads. This barrier has in large meas- 
ure been overcome by the recent comple- 
tion of a transinsular railway extending 
across the island, a distance of 548 miles. 
As a result, diversified industries are de- 
veloping. The lands are being cleared 
and cultivated, the forests are being in- 
vaded, and the timber is undergoing 
manufacture into lumber and wood-pulp. 

The mineral resources of the island have 
developed into large proportions. This is 
true of iron ore and of copper. The 
former exists in vast deposits under most 
peculiar and economic conditions, while 
the Tilt Cove copper mine is one of the 
most remarkable known. It has been 
worked for many years, and is a source 
of large and increasing revenue. There 
are many deposits of other minerals, as 
well as of granite, marble, and slates of 
great variety and extent. 

The chief city of the island is St. John’s, 
the capital, with a population of 30,000. 
It is a place of large commercial import- 
ance, and has one of the best harbors in 
the world. The city is well located, has 
the purest and most abundant water, is 
noted for its churches, its cathedrals, 
and its schools, and for the industry and 
social order of its people. It has just 
completed an admirable electrie street 
railway system, has under construction a 
large modern hotel, and is thus adding to 
its antique interest the most approved 
modern features, 

The winter climate of Newfoundland is 
not severe, while the summers are de- 
lightful, the thermometer rarely marking 
over 80 degrees. The tourist seeking 
recreation and health finds it a highly 
congenial resort, while the sportsman 
seeks its secluded lakes, rivers, and woods 
in quest of the abundant fish and game. 
It is a charming place to visit and its 
manifold attractions are fast giving it 
fame in all parts of the world, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Author. Publ Price. 
A Primary History of the United States...... tees McMaster American Sock Comedy N. Y¥. $ .60 
Stories of Ancient Arnold “ “ “ 
The Story Logie & Uecke “ “ “ ge ‘30 
The Discover the Old Northwest...... ......... Baldwin as -60 
The Second iller Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., “ 1.00 
The Little Colonel’s House Party...........Fellows- Johnston L. C, Page & Co., o. 
Longman’s Pictorial Geographical Readers, 

First Steps in Geometry....... ..... Wentworth & Hill Ginn & Co., Boston "65 

The Evolution of Modern Money .................... Carlile as ae “ 62.50 
Voyages en ry Topfter Henry Holt & Co, — 
and Forces Babcock Morrell Bailey, Philadelphia. — 
From the Unsounded Bea Gow New 
ChHriStus Candor The Baker & Taylor Company, N.Y. 1.25 
The Conrad & Hueffer- McClure, Phillips, & Co, 150 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 

Formerly Manager for E. Fisk & Co., 
Boston Office. D4 
ACHERS’ = 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, z 
Rooms 317--319. 
‘ 444444-4444444444444 


The Central Teachers’ Agen 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most caref 
We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcib! 


Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
consideration. We have no ‘ pets.’’ 


presenting a candidate’s claim. Write us, 


and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Boo 


free. 
ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERs, 


Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
for first-class teachers, | 


Address, with stamp, for full particulars, 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


1. S. PRICE, MANAGER. 
CHAS. C. PRICE, Aart. | 


Offices : 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
902 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


F Virginia, and Missouri were the states from which th 

first three notices of elec- 
th ‘LORIDA, tions through this ncy came this morning (June 18). The aggregate salaries of 
dineet Pp — amounted to §3,250, and every one was the result of application to this agency and 
the ody omy recommendation. The candidate selected for Florida is now teaching in Pennsylvania; 
on ants . ginia is now teaching in New York; the one for Missouri is now teaching in Virginia’ 
pots - seem strange that the VIRGINIA should be made through an agency in 
oe ns between people so far apart 9 Syracuse, but ours is like a telephone 
= nee - whether you want to reach a person across the street or two hundred miles away, you apply 

H ou not on ow reac NN 

who the person is, and where, even in. Bene MISSOU RI 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHE RS’ - CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 
Positions titled. 4000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Teachers Wante 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Prim and Grammar Grades, $450 to 
#900 ; High School, #500 to $1,800 ; Superintendents, $1,200 
to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 

AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOR EIG N superior Professors, foe aesy Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU manager. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention. Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 22 


ITS NEW OFFICE IS AT 


THE SOMERVILLE JOURNAL. 


The local papers are more and more 
appreciative of educational affairs. It is 
simply amazing how much space is given 
to reports of graduation exercises, and 
how much money is put into this enter- 
prise. The Somerville (Mass,) Journal is 
so far beyond all rivals in this matter 
that it is worth while to call attention to 
the magnitude of its service. It is a 
weekly paper in a suburban city of 
65,000 inhabitants. It must be remem- 
bered that a suburban paper like this 
published within three miles of the offices 
of Boston’s eight leading dailies is at 
every disadvantage, and yet the Somer- 
ville Journal on June 29 devoted fifty- 
four columns to the schools of the city; 
each column is twenty inches in length. 
But the enterprise is not compassed by 
devoting to the local schools 1,080 inches 
of space in one issue, but they put a small 
fortune into illustrations. They used 
twenty-one portraits in connection with 
the schools and fourteen group pictures 
of students; four were 8x12, one 7x12; two 
7x9, seven 6x8. In all 914 inches in 
froup pictures besides the twenty-one 
portraits. The mere mechanical work in 
the cuts that were made for this paper and 
that will never be used again must have 
cost enough to stagger many a publisher. 
The ordinary eight page paper had to be 
increased to twenty pages, and no appre- 
ciable extra advertising was secured to 
meet the extra expense of several hundred 
dollars. What would have been thought 
even five years ago at such a proposition! 
What a pace the Somerville Journal has 


set other local papers in its honor to the 
schools! 


“HAMLET” WITH HAMLET LEFT OUT 


It will be another instance of ‘Hamlet” 
with Hamlet left out if you go to the 
Epworth League meeting at San Fran- 
cisco next July and return by any route 
that leaves out either Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, the twin 
cities—St. Paul and Minneapolis, Duluth, 
or Yellowstone Park. Write Charles 8, 
lee, general passenger agent, Northern 
Pacific railway, St. Paul, Minn., and he 
Will send you a handsomely illustrated 
map folder by which you can see for your- 
self that this company’s line is the only 
One that will enable you to reach all of 
these points on payment of only $9 more 
— the direct San Francisco round trip 
ate, 
This is the road that runs the famous 
‘North Coast Limited”—an electric 
lighted, wide vestibuled up-to-date train, 
with the only modern observation car 
running west of the Missouri river. 


NOTHING LIKE 1T—THE GREATEST 
THING IN THE WORLD. 


The whole of New England and, in 
fact, the whole world is talking of the 
Pan-American exposition, which opens on 
May 1 and continues until November 1, 
1901. It is by far the most complete and 
artistic exposition ever gotten up, and 
everything on exhibition is well worth seeing. 

New Englanders will be particularly in- 
terested in the manufactures and machin- 
ery exhibits, so close is their connection 
to the interests therein contained, yet the 
wonderful exhibits in Uncle Sam’s three 
buildings and in the electricity building 
will prove instructive and profitable to 
every visitor. There is no branch in 
science or industry that is not repre- 
sented; neither is there a country in the 
Western hemisphere but what has deemed 
it advisable to exhibit at Buffalo, and you 
can depend upon it that everything worth 
showing will be shown. 

Buffalo is just the city for a great ex- 
position. Its location is on the shores of 
Lake Erie, assuring a cool and delightful 
temperature, Its every street is like a 
park, and all its environs are conducive 
of pleasure. A delightful ride of less than 
an hour takes you to Niagara Falls, which 
is one of the greatest natural attractions 
in the world. 

The best line to Buffalo from any point 
in New England is via the Boston & 
Maine railroad. This route lies through 
the famed Berkshire and Hoosac valleys, 
than which there is none more beautiful, 
The Boston & Maine has arranged for low 
rates to Buffalo from all points on its 
line, and if you are going to the great 
show send to the general passenger de- 
partment, Boston & Maine railroad, Bos- 
ton, for information. 


VARIETIES. 
WHAT DID SHE AIM AT? 

Little Freddie—“Please, Mr. Druggist, 
papa wants a bottle of liniment, and 
mamma wants a bottle of china cement, 
right away.” 

Druggist—“All right. 

Freddie—‘Mamma hit papa with the 
sugar bowl.”—Baltimore American. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


What’s wrong?”’. 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERHOR 
THe MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. 


3 E. 14th St, Jona Roomwexa, | Managers. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


N YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 
IN i DENVER, 533 Cooper Bldg. 


BOSTON, 4 Ashburton PI. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. ton. 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manus. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
— Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


d hoo) Pro ty. 
Rente is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency © new york 


Reco 1 and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

ManuaTTAN Bipe. Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
} 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
WM. F. JARVIS, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
@ 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of Fare 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No, 61 E. 9th St., New York, 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


Agency. 
The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends supertor teachers. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 
sponding with our advertisers 
men on “Journal of Education.”’ 


211— 215 
Pemberton Building, 
AKRON, OHIO. 
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FOR 


A GREAT RECORD 


WERNER ARITHMETICS 


During the week ending June 8, 1901, 
the Cities of St. Paut, Minn.; Wor- 
CESTER, Mass., and AvuBuRN, Me.,. 
adopted THE WERNER ARITH- 
METICS as text-books for the schools. 


HALL’S ARITHMETICS 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


From the Report of Supt. Gordon, June 4, 1901: 


THE 


year. 


“ The improvement effected by the intro- 
duction of THe Werner Aritumetics this 
year has been so marked as to warrant 
the complete exchange during the coming 


be mailed on application. Address 


* OUR PROPOSITION for the Introduction of Hal’s Arithmetics will 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, Chicago, New York, or Boston. 


The Audubon 
Bird Charts 


Two beautiful wall charts in 
color, mounted on rollers, 
with descriptive booklets. 
Especially prepared for the 
Audubon Society. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.30 each 


THE 


Prang Educational Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


THE THOMAS 
Normal T raining School 


Public School Music, 
Drawing, and 
Physical Culture Teachers 
Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. The finest schoo! of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT 


Public School Music A. iradnates of these 
departments l ave ob- 
Public School Drawing tained fi 


tained fine positions. 


Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 
Emil Leibling System of Advanced Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only 
of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 
EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 

or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
Ni Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


N UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ue ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars 

Miss JULIA E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art edu vation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Qrate NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGEWATER, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, . P. Beoxwira. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, WeerTrieLp, Mags. 
For both sexes. 
Or cata logues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrouBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joux G. Tuomrson, Principa’. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winenrr TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 


Frye’s Geographies Twelfth Census 


RYE’S GEOGRAPHIES for 1901 contain the results of the 
Twelfth Census of the United States (1900), so far as issued. 
No so-called ‘‘ new ” or “revised” geography can contain later 


information than is found in Frye's books. 

Few people realize what an immense task lies before the statisticians of the 
census department after the basal figures are collected. Some idea of this may 
be gained from the statement that up to the present time the only figures that 
have been given out by the Department with any degree of completeness are 
those for area and population (unclassified). The Department is just beginning 
to give out figures on manufactures, but it will be some months before complete 
statistics on this topic will be available. A publisher who claims at this date 
that a geography is based throughout upon the census returns of 1900— pro- 
ductions, manufactures, industries, classification of the people, etc. — is claiming 
the impossible. 

The policy of the publishers is to incorporate the results of the census re- 
turns as rapidly as issued in the plates of Frye’s Geographies. As these books 
are constantly on the presses, each book that is printed contains in its text and 
maps the latest information available at the time of its printing. 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


By H. W. SHAYLOR and G. H. SHATTUCK 


Books 1 to 8. . . . . For introduction, 60 cents per dozen 


“In the Medial System the slant is sufficient 
for attaining the highest speed, while it 
does not depart from the vertical to such 


an extent as to interfere with legibility. 


The Medial Writing Books have been prepared after the most careful 
study to meet the objections against the leading systems already on the market, 
namely, the old slant and the vertical. The authors of the system have had a 
long and successful experience that enables them to present features of the 
utmost practical value. They have been aided at every step of the work by the 
advice of expert specialists. 

Detailed information will be furnished on application to the publishers. 


GINN & COTPIPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Publishers. 


3 Write for Catalogue, ° 
ny information. And at New York prices, singly 


PUBLISHING of or by the dozen, may be obtained 


© 
@© 
43-47 Bast 10th St boy 
* ©) girl in the remotest hamlet, or any . 


) 


© 


S or official anywhere, and ©) 
COMPANY # e New Yorks Delivery prepaid 


N. B. Dept., $52 Washington Street, 
eee Boston, Mass. 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 

catalogue, /ree, of school books of adZ 
Publishers, if you mention this ad. 

HINDS & NOBLE TX 

4 Cooper Institute New York city (©) 


WINSHIP 


20 Pemberton Sqnare, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER TOURS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL, STUDY, AND CONFERENCE. 


President: P. W. SEARCH, recently Supt. Schools, Holyoke, Mass. 

A year of Exceptional Opportunity — Educational Leadership — Party Limited — Four Sections — 
Health, Travel, Languages, History, Economics, Science, Art,and Recreation — A Special Section for 
Music Students — Rare Opportunity for Teachers to Study Schools — Terms Moderate — Time, 9 months 
and 5 months — SAIL SEPT. 5. 


For descriptive circular, address (until June 15) C. 8S. CORNELL, HoLyoxkr, MAss.; after June 15, 
address P. W. SEARCH, WorcrsTER, MAss, 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

__, Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

&@™ Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catal 6, 
_ CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Ave., Boston,Mass. 


Great Reports Cheap. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 1 5 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 
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